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THE  ^'ARM  MANAGIMEITT  MOHTKLY. 


INTRODUCTORY, 

W.  J.  Spillman, 
In  Charge  of  Office  of  J'arm  Management. 


In  an  organizal        ---..  large  as  the  .Office  of  'Fo-rra 
Management  there  is  need  for  the  various  representatives 
of  the  office  to  know  what  their  colleagues  are  doing. 
It  is  even .  difficult  for-  those  whose  work  seldom  "brings 
them  to  the  main  office  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  the  work  for  Tchich  the  organi- 
zation stands. 

In  order  to  meet  these  needs  it  has  'teen  decided  to 
issue  the  Office  of  Far-m  Mahg^geiSjent  Monthly,   of  which 
th^s  is  the  initial  nuziiber.  •  As  the  name  indicates,  is- 
sues are  to  appear  month-ly .  a"bout  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Miss  Kellie  V.  Price  has  charge  of  the  responsihili ty  of 
getting  the  material  together  for  the  Monthly.     It  will 
"be  sent  regularly  to  the  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Manage^nent, 

It  is  desired  that  articles  which  appear  in  this 
Monthly  shall  deal  with  the  problen^  on  v?hich  the  Of- 
fice of  Farm  Management  is  at  work, *  and  particularly  the 
strictly  farm  management  prohlems  .     The  articles  should 
"be  "brief,  concise,  and  to  the  point.     They  should  con- 
tain a  message  in  which  the  whole  office  force  will  "be 
interested  and  deal,   in  so  far  as  possihle,  with  the  vit- 
al problems  of  American  farm  management. 

All  members  of  the  office  are  invited  to  contribute. 
It  ¥7111  not  be  possible  to  include  every  thing  contributed, 
and  iz  will  probably  be  necessary  to  rewrite  a  great  many 
of  the  contributions.     The  attempt  will  be  made  to  mslsie 
the  material  worth  reading.     The  success  of  the  undertak- 
Ir-g  depends  upon  hearty  cooperation  of  members  of  the  of- 
fice staff. 
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Editorial 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Rural  Organization 
Service  our  investigations  of  farm  insurance  and  farm 
credit  have  been  transferred  to  that  Bureau. 

Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  in  addition  to  his  studies  of 
farm  management  among  the  Indians,  has  been  assigned  to 
field  studies  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  office  has  purchased  a  moving  picture  camera 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  out  its  practicability  in 
photographing  farm  operations. 

Five  vacation  canning  and  marketing  clubs  have 
been  organized  during  the  month,  one  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing States:     New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Utah,  and 
Colorado.     The  purpose  of  these  is  to  strike  at  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  garden,  orchard,  and  field 
through  th®  home  canner. 

The  demonstration  work  in  this  office  was  begun 
just  a  year  ago.     During  the  year  sufficient  organiza- 
tions have  been  completed  to  utilize  the  services  of 
189  county  agents  and  supervisors. 

Mr.  Thomson,  in  charge  of  Farm  Economics,  is  car- 
rying on  a  special  survey  in  representative  regions  of 
twelve  States  with  a  view  to  determining  what  the  farm 
furnishes  towa.rd  the  farmer's  living.     This  study  is 
being  made  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  profits 
from  the  farm. 

Mr.  S.  H-  Crocheron  has  been  appointed  as  State 
Leader  in  field  studies  and  demonstrations  in  California, 
and  will  begin  his  work  there  tae  first  of  September. 

Prof.  H.  T.  French  has  accepted  the  State  Leader- 
ship of  Oregon  and  will  begin  his  work  imme(liat,ely . 
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FARM  ORGAITIZATION  IN\nESTIGATI01TS . 

C  B.  Smith, 

In  Charge  of  Section. 


Th8  Office  of  Farm  Management  thi^Cugli  its  resesirch  work  attempts 
to  collect  Information  reg3.r(l'^ng  the  organization  and- "busi-iess  man- 
agement of  farms  m  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  particular  field  of  work  of  the  section  of  field  studies  and 
demonstrations,  aside  from  its  demonstration  work,   is  to  collect  lata 
on  farm  organization  along  the  following  liiiesl 

(1)  The  time  of  year  when  each  farm  operation  is  or  may  "be  car- 
ried on. 

(2)  The  number  of  days  available  during  the  season  for  each  farm 
operation. 

(3)  The  usual  crew  of  men,  horses,  and  machinery  used  iii  carrying 
on  each  farm  operation. 

(4)  The  amount  of  work  performed  oy  a  unit  cre^  in  a  day  and  dur- 
ing the  season. 

(5)  The  kinds  of  farm  enterprises  in  operation  and  possible  in 
the  section. 

(6)  The  kinds  that  are  at  present  most  remunerative. 

(7)  The  most  efficient  ways  of  handling  the  details  of  each 
enterprise  as  worked  out  locally  by  competent  farmers. 

(8)  The  important  agricultural  problems  of  each  section. 

It  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  section  of  field  studies  and 
demonstrations  not  only  '.:c  help  collect  i.^formaticn  along  the  lines 
enumerated  above,  but  it  is  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  fur- 
nishing to  county  agricultural  agents,  communities,  and  individuals 
data  ar^d  plans  for  the  business  organization  of  farms  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  agronomist  i^  charged  with  the  auty  of  furms'iing 
the  best  cultural  data  on  field  crops.     The  fact  should  be  kept  in 
view  also  that  the  section  is  intended  to  be  the  practical  end  of 
the  Office  of  Farm  Management  in  that  it  applies  the  data  accumula- 
ted by  the  whole  office  to  the  organization  of  tne  individual  farm 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  increasing  the  :.et  income  of  the  farm. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  p-op-v^  organization  of  the  farm  in 
most  sections  of  the  TTorth  and  West  is  of  equal  or  greater  import- 
ance than  increased  yields,  it  is  desirable  that  each  one  connected 
with  the  section  give  opecia.l  attention  to  the  collection  of  such 
data  as  are  outlined  above  -  data  -"riich  are  essential  to  enable  him 
adequately  to  handle  the  farm  orgd-Lizaticn  work  in  the  section  of 
country  to  which  he  is  assigned. 
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UTILIZm  THE  SUmm  feed  oh  WESTERI^T  range  LMDS. 
An  Argument  for  Range  Control. 

Si.  0.  Wooton, 

Range  Investigations. 


Range  management  on  the  open  government  lands  of  the  Western 
States  is  more  a  verlDal  expression  than  a  reality.     Of  course  a  kind 
of  management  does  exist,  but  it  is  so  far  from  the  desirable  as  to 
be  almost  negligible.     In  favored  localities  where  fences  may. be 
built,  or  on  the  national  forests  where  a  man  is  guaranteed  the  use 
of  a  specified  area,  or  with  herded  stocky  more  or  less  forethought 
may  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  the  stock  and  some  degree  of  manage- 
ment of  the  range  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to  the  business. 

But  with  cattle  or  horses  on  an  open  range  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
ply even  the  simplest  forms  of  memagement.     The  stock  are  "turned 
loose"  and  they  go  where  they  please  and  eat  what  they  can  find, 
using  their  own  preferences  in  the  selection  of  the  forage. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  to  accr^ie  from  the  right  to  fence  and 
control  a  range  is  the  possibility  it  affords  of  preserving  the  win- 
ter feed  till  the  winter  time,     A  farmer  would  be  considered  foolish 
if  he  used  his  winter  feed  in  suoimer  and  did  not  utilize  the  summer 
feed  at  all  or  fed  it  in  the  winter  when  it  is  in  its  worst  condi- 
tion.   Yet  this  is  what  the  stockman  with  an  open  range  is  compelled 
to  do  all  the  time,  all  because  he  has  no  legalized  control  of  the 
land  he  uses. 

In  the  arid  region  there  are  many  plants  that  are  of  value  for'  . 
stock  feed.     Some  of  the  perennial  grasses,  such  as  the  grama  grass- 
es, cure  standing,  thus  producing  an  excellent  hay  upon  the  ground. 
Other  grasses  and  most  annuals  are  good  feed  only  during  the  growing 
season,  while  they  are  green.    But  all  kinds  of  stock  prefer  the  gra- 
ma grasses  while  they  are  growing,  and  will  often  eat  dry  grama  ra- 
ther than  some  other  grass  that  is  green.     The  growing  season  for  the 
grama  is  the  summer,  when  other  forage  is  most  abundant  and  in  its 
best  condition.     Hence  if  stock  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  a 
range  part  of  which  is  in  grama  and  another  part  is  in  summer  forage, 
they  select  their  winter  feed  in  the  summer  time. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  strictly  summer  feed  is  lost  and  the  range 
is  stocked  unevenly  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  stock  and  the  range. 
The  stock  get  scanty  and  poor  feed  m  the  winter  season  when  good 
feed  is  most  necessary  and  at  a  premium.,  and,  if  the  range  is  fully 
stocked,  they  will  be  forced  to  eat  bleached  feed  that  has  lost  its 
nutritive  value.     The  best  part  of  the  range  is  over  stocked  because 
the  animals  stay  on  that  part  both  summer  and  winter,  or  until  they 
are  forced  by  hunger  to  eat  the  almost  useless  sumiaer  feed.     ITor  is 
the  grama  allowed  to  produce  seed;     and  the  range  being  over  stocked, 
the  grass  is  gradually  eaten  and  "d ramped  out. 
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So  we  see  that,  on  a  range  having  both  suinmer  and  winter  pastur- 
age,  the  inability  to  separate  these  feeds  by  a  fence  and  pasture  the 
summer  feed  in  the  summer  time  at  once  lowers  the  actsual  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  range  as  a  whole  and  tends  in  the  long  run  to  destroy 
the  best  gras.s  on  the  range,  thus  permanently  reducing  the  value  of 
the'  property.     And  this  is  only  one  of  the  less  important  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  legalized  control  of  the  government 
owned  grazing  lands  of  the  Western  States. 

***** 


A  POINTER, 
by 

C.  L.  Goodrich, 
In  Charge  of  Southern  States. 


A  plantation  owner  'Tjrites'.     "We  have  read  Bulletin  259  (What  is 
...  .,.rm- Management  ? )  with  great  interest  and  are  particularly  interest- 
ed in  the  better  organization  of  cur  own  farm  operations.     We  own 
8,000  acres  of  alluvial  lands  in  Mississippi.     6,000  acres  of  this 
land  are  in  cultivation,  with  the  improvements  usually  found  on 
large  delta  plantations,  being  fully  equipped  with  cabins,  gins, 
stores,  etc.     We  own  300  mules,  with  some?/hat  better  implement  equip- 
ment than  is  usually  found  on  delta  plantations.     We  have  300  tenant 
and  day-labor  families.     We  are  growing  approximately  4,500  acres  of 
cotton,  1,200  acres  of  corn  on  which  peas  are  planted,  and  300  acres 
are  devoted  to  oats,  peas,  soy  bfans,  etc.     Would  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  lay  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  reorganization  to  which  we 
could  gradually  work?" 

This:  Ocili  is  a  clear-cu;..  i'aria  organization  and  farm  management 
problem.     It  points  out  definitely  and  em^phatically  one  of  the  most 
important  lines  of  investigational  ¥;ork  that  lie  before  us.     To  re- 
organize this  plantation  and  prepare  plans  for  its  future  management 
we  need  to  know  the  farm  enterprises  adapted  to  the  region  in  which 
the  plantation  lies,   the  practices,  machinery  and  labor  equiDment 
necessary  to  conduct  these  enterprises  successfully,   the  efficiency 
or  duty  of  the  labor  and  machinery,  and  the  influence  of  such  envi- 
ronmental factors  as  soil,   topography,  rainfall,  temperature,  labor 
supply,  market  facilities,  ere.,  on  practice  and  efficiency. 

The  solution  cf  such  a  problem  as  this  is  the  ultimate  function 
of  the  Office  of  Parm  Silanagement ,  and  we  need  to  pile  up  a  large  a- 
mount  of  enterprise  data  for  every  well  defined  agricultural  section 
before  we  can  do  first  class  work  with  similar  problems  in  farm  or- 
ganization that  are  coming  to  us  in  increasing  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
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STUDIES  IN  FARM  HOME  MA!TAGE'^.!E:^iT . 

Ilena  M.  Bailey, 
In  Charge  of  S'arm  Heme  Management 


In  sixteen  far...  .  ^        .  .  ^l_inois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 

'etailed  records  are  "b^'  of  the  labor  in  the  home,  of  the  pro- 

duce furnished  hy  the  "  home,  and  of  the  financial  transac- 

tions of  the  latter.     >;:.nT:  of  thes  farms  where 

either  cost  accounting  records  or  diaries  are  being  kept  for  the  farm, 
so  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Office  of  Parm  Marageraent  will  have  a 
complete  record  of  cor  ^' '       -     ■  several  farms. 

The  labor  reports  show  the  number  of  ?ien  work  and 

how  this  time  is  di  :.ed  bet  paration  of  meals,  care 

of  house,  sewing,  car-         childi  .     arketing,  the  poultry, 

dairy,  garden,  and  far         "      'ould  be  expecoed,  the  reports  thus  far 
received  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  woman's  time  is  spent 
in  the  preparation,  g-^  -  ..•g  -^p  Q-f  meals. 

The  produce  record  shows  the  se8son  of  the  products  of  the  garden 
and  the  amount  and  value  of  et  cial  record  shows  the  a- 

mount  of  food,  clothing,  plies,  and        reniences  pur- 

chased.    At  the  time  the^^o  vvomen  vig  records  an  inventory 

was  ta,ken  of  the  amount  of  focf  -       ^.-u.^  ^.i^^plies  on  hand  so  that 
the  actual  cost  of '  these  c^-"^""        -^"i-  :^  determined. 

From  the  information  no?/  being  collected  much  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  real  status  of  the  fam.  and  indirectly  upcm  farm  life. 
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IS  HUMUS  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAI!  IT  IS  GESTERALLY  THOUGHT  TO  BE? 

J.  C.  McDowell, 
In  Charge  of  the  North  Central  States. 


^    i'armers'  Bulletin  -.   .   519       ,  Crosby  has   ..3  an  account  of 

a  farm  in  Alab'^m^?.  th.^.t  has  beer  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  fer- 
tility merely  ,     f  humus  making  material ^     At  first 
it  was.  necessary  to  use  leaves,  gr^ss,  weeds,  etc.,  from  outside  sourc 
es,  since  the  land  was  so  poor  thr.     i       ould  not  grow  a  sufficient 
supply  of  humus  making  material  to  ^..^^  its  own  needs.    Now  that  the 
crops  produced  are  exceedingly  large  no  other  humus  appears  to  be 
nesed  than  the  refuse  of  the  crops  regularly  grown  on  the  farm.  We 
have  here,  then,  a  farm  which  was  badly  run  down  years  ago  brought 
to  5.  high  state  of  fertility  without  the  use  of  commercial  fertili- 
sers and  ?/ith  very  little  manure .     Dees  this  mean  that  humus  performs 
a  more  important  service  than  we  had  previously  thought? 
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Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  questi^ji.  Cj  a  farm  which  the  writer 
has  studied  in  south  central  Wisconsin.     The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
consists  of  300  acres,   100  in  cultivation,   the  remainder  in  forest. 
It  is  located  in  a  dairy  region,  where  the  local  farmers  are  generally 
of  opinion  that  the  maniire  from  their  dairy  cows  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility.     Yet  for  thirty  years  this  particular 
farm  has  "been  run  as  a  crop  farm  and  the  income  has  heen  practically 
from  crop  products  alone.     No  commercial  fertilizers  are  ussd,  and 
no  manure  except  that  from  the  necessary  work  horses  (usually  three 
in  number),  two  cows,  one  or  two  hogs,  and  a  small  flock  of  poultry. 
The  products  sold  are  chiefly  potatoes,  clover  seed,  timothy  seed, 
oats,  rye,  and  cord  wood.     The  cord  wood  gives  fairly  profitable  em- 
ployment in  winter,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  this  farm 
profitable. 

Legumes-  are  grown,  especially  clover,  and  very  good  use  is  made  of 
the  clover  straw,  oat  straw,  potato  vines,  and  other  coarse  organic 
matter  that  has  little  feeding  value  and  a  low  selling  price.     In  this 
way  the  supply  of  humus  is  maintained.     Wiien  hay  is  high  priced  the 
timothy  cu'op  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay  and  sold  as  such.     The  yield  of 
crox>s  on  this  farm  are  somewhat  better  than  on  the  average  of  the 
ne ighborixig  dairy  farms,  and  the  only  apparent  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  more  attention  is  given  to  the  humus  supply. 

While  these  facts  do  not  prove  that  humus  is  the  whole  story  in 
iioil  fertility  they  do  indicate  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  all  there 
IB  to  know  about  what  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  yielding  po?/er  of 
the  aoil.     We  know  that  poor  soil  will  not  grow  crops  large  enough  to 
sux:;ply  from  their  refuse  the  necessaz-y  amount  of  humus  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  soil;     but  it  begins  to  appear  that  very  large  crops  will 
do  this  x;^'<^vidcd  proper  use  is  made  of  the  humus  making  material  thus 
grown.     li  m^ould  be  very  Interesting  to  know  if  there  are  other  exam- 
ples of  farms  yielding  good  crops  after  many  years  of  tillage  with 
entire  dex^endence  en  l^iimus  making  materials  (sapxjlied  liberally,  of 
eoursej)  as  a  means  of  keeping  fertility. 

***** 


I^SURIIJG  PARM  EPPICIENCY. 

E.  H,  Thomson, 
In  Charge  of  I^arm  Economics. 


An  engineer  measures  the  efficiency  of  a  machine.    He  knows  what 
it  should  under  certain  conditions.,  and  in  that  way  is  able  to  deter- 
mine the  capacity  of  a  manufacturing  plant.     Should  we  not  determine 
the  efficiency  of  the  farm?     The  farm  owner  is  similar  to  the  factory 
owner,  and  the  farm  corresponds  to  the  plant.     First,  we  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  factors  of  farm  operation,  and  the  results  that  can  be 
expected  under  certain    conditions.     The  problem  is:     How  shall  we 
measure  the  efficiency  of  a  farm.     The  area  of  land  the  farmer  can 
plow  in  a  day  is  no  test;     neitnsr  is  the  size  of  the  crop  he  can  grow. 
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A  farm  is  a  combination  of  enterprises  th8.t  must  be  operated  as  a 
unit.     Speeding  up  any  one  of  these  may  mean  success,  "but  we  are  not 
sure  as  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  business  as  a  whole.     The  dairy- 
man keeping  10  cows  and  growing  several  cash  crops  may  decide  to  in- 
crease his  herd  to  20  cows  and  sell  no  crops.    _He  would  be  doubling 
one  enterprise  and  dropping  the  others.     The  effect  of  such  a  change 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  farmer *s  net  income  for  the  year. 

We  recognize  that  farming  is  a  business.     A  banker  measures  the 
efficiency  of  his  business  by  his  dividends;     a  grocer  by  his  profits. 
Should  we  not  measure  the  farmer's  business  by  his  labor  income?  By 
this  is  meant  the  pay  he  receives  for  his  yearns  work  after  interest 
on  the  farm  capital  is  deducted.    Beterminivig  a  farmer's  labor  income 
will  not  tell  us  whether  his  wheat  or  his  corn  is  the  most  profitable 
crop,  but  if  his  income  is  good,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  paying  enterprise  in  his  business.     A  study  of  a  number  of  farms 
will  reveal  which  are  profitable  enterprises. 

Again,   determining  the  farmer's  income  brings  out  weakness  of  farm 
orgaiiization.     Failure  may  be  due  to  uniform  poor  quality  of  his  farm 
business,  or  to  the  following  of  some  type  not  adapted  to  his  condi- 
tions.    First,  measure  the  result  of  the  entire  farm  business  as  a 
whole;     then  the  way  is  open  for  a  study  of  the  management  of  any  par- 
ticular enterprise. 


THE  LIBRARY, 

Cora  L.  Feldkamp, 
Librarian. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  library  to  list  literature  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  field  work  and  do  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  all  the  recent  publications.     Just  how  complete  a 
list  it  is  advisable  to  publish  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  time. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  publication  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Library  and  the  list  of  station  publications  received  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  to  be  discontinued.     However,  the 
Monthly  List  of  Publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  t©  be  published. 

The  Library  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  field  men  suggest  what 
kind  of  information  they  desire  listec.  .     How  many  would  like  to  have 
articles  listed  that  appear  in  magazines  and  agricultural  journals? 
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Recently  the  library  has  received  a  copy  of  an  extensiye  bilDlio- 
graphy  on  "Agricultural  Economics"  prepared  "by  Miss  E.  B.  Hawks.  Ref- 
erences are  given  ou  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  agri- 
cultural la"bcr,  land,  agricultural  cooperation,  marketing (coopera- 
tive), and  agricultural  credit  and  land  "banks. 

Station  "bulletins  received  this  month  that  may  Tdc  useful  to  those 
engaged  in  farm  management  investigations  are  as  follows- 

Preparing  Land  for  Wheat.     By  L.  E.  Call.    Kansas  Ixp.  Sta.  Bui. 

The  Organization  of  a  Fruit  Distributing  System.     By  J.  Arthur 
Held.     Utah  Exp,  Sta.  Circ.  11. 

Soil  Acidity  and  Liming.     By  A.  R.  Whitson  and  W.  W.  Weir* 
Wisconsin  Sta,  Bui.  2S0. 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  MONTHUY. 


AraOOTClMEOT 


C.  B.  Smith. 


This  year  it  has  iDeen  thought  advisable  to  have  two  conferences  - 
one  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  scientific  staff  and  the  other  to  con- 
sider more  especially  the  county  agricultural  demonstration  work,  in- 
cluding the  Boys'  and  Qirls'  Club  Work. 

The  dates  of  these  meetings  have  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  the  conference  of  the  scientific  staff  will  probably  meet 
in  Washington  about  the  middle  of  November  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Acricv-ltural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  the  arjiual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Manage- 
ment Association.     Only  the  investigational  staff  of  the  office  will 
be  called  in  at  that  time. 

The  conference  of  the  State  Leaders  in  Farm  Management  Field 
Studies  and  Demonstrations  and  in  the  Boys*  and  Girls'  Club  Work  is 
being  planned  for  about  the  second  week  in  December  at  Washington. 
The  numerous  county  agents  now  employed  in  the  North  and  in  the  West 
will  make  it  impossible  to  bring  in  the  county  agents.     The  needs  of 
the  agents  will  be  met  through  State  meetings,  at  which,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  representcttives  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  will 
be  pi^esent.     It  is  desired  ths^t  both  of  these  conferences  come  before 
the  colleges  hold  their  farmers'  week  and  meetings  of  county  agricul- 
tural agents. 

The  conference  covering  the  demonstration  work  is  placed  in  Dec- 
ember in  order  that  the  season's  records  for  demonstration  work  may 
be  available  and  the  State  wirmers  in  the  Boys*  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
may  be  determined.     It  is  very  desirable  that  the  State  corn  club 
winners  of  a  trip  to  Washington,  who  are  entitled  to  receive  the  dip- 
loma of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  visit  the  President  and  en- 
joy other  entertainment  features,  be  accomj)anied  to  Washington  by  the 
State  Leader  in  club  work. 


The  office  Wfelcomtps  suggestions  for  th^se  tfi^o  conferences. 
Bi^oOial  notice  will  be  given  the  men  •:":oncerh«5rd  when  x>^a'ns  are  finally 

GOaiple  t(isd  ♦ 
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-  EDITORIAL  - 


The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  agreed  to  pay 
half  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  three  SuperTiscrs  in  that 
State,  therel:y  releasing  office  funds,  ?mich  will  prohahly  he 
used  in  extending  the  county  work  in  Michigan. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultu- 
ral Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Novemher  12,  13,  and  14. 

Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department,  has  recently  made 
a  visit  to  the  Umatilla  Project  in  Oregon.     As  a  result  of  his 
report  Secretary  Houston  has  requested  Mr.  Byron  Hunter,  Divi- 
sion Leader  for  this  Office  in  the  HorthT^est,  to  make  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  project  and  report  upon  conditions  existing  there, 
giving  the  reasons  for  such  conditions.     Mr  Hunter  has  requested 
and  will  receive  the  help  of  Mr .  S.  0.  Jayne ,  irrigation  engineer 
of  th©  Office  ef  Experiment  Stations,  of  this  Department. 

Mr.  Grayh ill.  County  Agent  for  Baltimore  County,  Md . ,  has  submit- 
ted to  us  an  interesting  report  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in 
that  county.     Ten  farms  averaging  25  cows  to  the  farm  were  studied. 
The  results  show  an  average  investment  of  f83.82  per  cow,  an  average 
production  of  5,222  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  3''ear,  and  an  average 
cost  of  production  of  milk  per  gallon  of  |0.1796. 

The  demonstration  work  in  Minnesota  has  been  reorganized  and 
the  money  contribui-ed  by  the  office  reapportioned  so  that  the  work 
will  cover  a  larger  number  of  counties.     Up  to  date  22  county  organ- 
izations have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Crosby,  Division  Leader  for  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  has 
recently  completed  plans  for  a  300  acre  Johnson  Grass  farm,  with 
full  labor  schedule  for  all  work  required. 

Another  State  has  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  farm  survey  method  of  work  conducted  by  our  Section  of  Farm 
Economics.     Last  week  the  State  and  District  Leaders  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  met  in  Nev/  York  and  made  a  survey  in  Duchess 
County,  the  leaders  doing  the  actual  work  -  that  of  taking  records 
on  the  farm,  compiling,  etc.     We  hope  to  present  in  next  month* s 
issue  a  report  of  the  value  of  this  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  State  men. 


****** 


Cover  Crops. 


L.  A.  Clinton. 
In  Charge  of  North  Atlantic  States. 


We  note  with  interest  that  many  of  the  county  agents  are  Impress- 
ing upon  the  farmers  the  importance  of  sowing  something  as  a  cover 
crop.     Ws  helieve  very  thoroughly  in  this  cover  crop  idea.     We  know 
that  an  important  requirement  for  a  fertile  soil  is  humus  and  there 
is  no  way       which  this  humus  can  be  more  ^^cononiically  supplied  than 
through  the  growth  of  a  cover  crop.     The  important  reasons  for  the 
growing  of  a  cover  crop  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  prevent  surface  erosion, 

2.  To  hold  the  available  plant  food  which  is  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  which  might  otherwise  "be  lost  through  percolation. 

3.  To  furnish  humus  when  plowed  under. 

4.  It  makes  possible  the  application  of  farm  manures  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  without  serious  loss. 

While  a  legume  Is  recognized  as  being  of  great  value  for  cover 
crop  purposes,  yet  the  important  thing  is  to  grow  a  crop  which  will 
furnish  the  cover.     If  the  legume  is  not  certain  to  do  this,  then 
whatever  plant  will  certainly  do  it  should  be  sown.     Probably  there 
is  no  general  purpose  crop  of  greater  value  for  green  manuring  than 
rye.     It  is  grown  successfully  over  a  wide  area  of  the  country,  and 
it  can  be  sown  late  in  the  fall  and  will  make  some  growth.     It  can  be 
combined  v/ith  a  legtijse  such  as  winter  vetch,  mammoth  clover,  or  red 
clover,  and  should  the  clover  fail  the  rye  will  still  supply  the 
cover  crop. 

If  every  county  agent  would  plan  a  campaign  in  his  county  which 
should  provide  that  every  acre  of  lana  should  go  into  the  winter  pro- 
vided with  a  good  cover  crop,  this  one  thing  v/ould  result  in  great 
value  to  the  agriculture  of  his  county. 
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^lEED  0?  PASM  OKGANIZATIOIJ  IIT  IDAHO 


C.  Smith. 

In  Charge  of  Jisld  Studies  and  remonstrations . 

In  some  of  the  irrigated  sections  of  Idaho  land  is  valued  at  $150 
to  f500  an  acre  with  interest  averaging  ahout  8  per  cent.  Alfalfa 
is  the  leading  field  crop  grow.i,  the  yield  varying  from  four  t  five 
tos  per  acre.    At  first  the  price  of  alfalfa  was  good,  hut  with  the 
increase  in  land  under  irrigation  the  price  dropped  until  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  farmers  have  "been  getting  less  than  $5  a  ton.  Con- 
siderahle  wheat  is  gro^n,  the  yield  prohablj  not  averaging  over  35 
bushels  per  acr@  atnd  the  price  around  seventy  cents  a  "bushel.  Large 
orchards  are  common ,  hut  the  price  to  the  grcirer  of  apples  was  so  low 
last  year  that  this  enterprise  failed  t@  show  profitahle  returns. 
Little  stock  is  either  raised  or  fed,  some  men  are  buying  dairy  cows. 
The  silo  is  being  strongly  advocated  bj  soase,   though  corn  is  grown  to 
maturity  with  difficulty.     Real  estate  ^3en  claim  it  is  wholly  inad- 
visable to  allow  prospective  customers  to  talk  to  farmers,  as  four  out 
of  five  talk  pessimistically. 

The  job  of  the  county  agent  in  this  section  is  clearly  not  one  of 
increased  yields  as  far  as  alfalfa  and  fruit  are  concerned.     It  is  one 
of  farm  organization  --  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  right  en- 
terprises on  the  farm.     The  first  thing  is  to  learn  what  enterprises 
are  now  being  carried  on  profitably,  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
new  enterprises,  and  then  advocate  such  adjustments  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  good  farm  management. 


THE  PARM  SURVEY  SCHOOL  IN  ALLEGHAl^  COUHTY  MICHIGAl. . 

Bben  Mumford, 
Stat®  Leader,  Michigan. 

A  fans  survey  school  was  conducted  in  Allegan  County,  Michigan, 
August  11  -16,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Dixon  of  the  Section 
of  Farm  Economics.     Tiie  meeting  was  attended  by  nine  men  from  the 
Michigan  staff;  Professor  J.  C.  McDowell  and  C.  M.  Hennis,  of  North 
Dakota,  were  also  with  the  party.     During  each  day  farmers  were  visited 
and  records  taken.     In  the  evening  the  results  of  the  day  were  discus- 
sed and  labor  incomes  computed.     The  men  were  much  interested  in  the 
work  and  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  well  pleased.     They  felt 
that  they  had  been  able  to  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the  methods  of 
the  farm  survey  and  that  the  ©xpsrience  gained  in  taking  records  ?/ould 
be  of  vital  importance  to  them  in  their  work.     The  week  could  not  have 
been  devoted  to  a  more  useful  purpose.     It  has  placed  the  men  in  a 
much  better  position  to  approach  the  problems  of  the  farm  from  the 
farm  management  point  of  view.     With  the  closing  of  the  harvest  sea- 
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son  the  attention  will  naturally  be  focused  upon  the  results  for  the 
year  and  upon  the  different  systems  of  farming  to  determi'ie  tne  comhi- 
nation  of  enterprises  wnich  ha^ve  yielded  the  largest  profits.  More- 
OTer  ,  with  the  close  of  the  season  raore  time  will  he  available  for 
this  work  and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  ha.ving  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  making  better  preparaation  tc  approach  our  probleiss  with 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  principles  of  farm  raanagement ,  for  after  all 
this  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  our  activities  should  tend. 


SUGCESSPUL  PASTURE  SOILS  rJST  EE  RICH  IN  HUMUS. 

J.  S-  Cotton, 

Pasture  and  Meadow  Investigations. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  several  men  in  this  Office,  notably 
M.  A.  Crosby  and  H.  A.  Miller,  have  clearly  shown  that  there  must  usu- 
ally be  an  abundance  of  humus  in  the  soil  if  maximum  yields  of  field 
crops  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  same  condition  is  necessary  if  maximum  yields  of  pasture  crops 
are  to  be  obtained.     In  general,  the  best  forage  crops  require  a  large 
amount  of  humus.     Where  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  the  growth  is 
nearly  always  sparce  and  the  vegetation  of  inferior  character.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  eastern  soils  that  have  been  robbed  for  years  show 
conditions  very  much  resembling  those  found  in  some  of  the  arid  soils 
of  the  West. 

Experimental  and  other  data  show  that  on  some  of  the  loamy  soils 
where  the  depletion  has  not  been  too  great  it  is  possible  to  restore 
a  pasture  by  reseeding  or  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  or 
these  combined  with  thorough  cultivation.     They  also  show  that 'on  the 
sandy  and  the  clay  soils  the  first  step  toward  reclamation  is  to  in- 
crease the  humus  content  of  the  soil.     This  may  be  dene  by  plo?/ing  un- 
der barnyard  manure  or  some  green  manure  crop.     If  this  is  impracti- 
cable top  dressing  with  manure  or  feeding  supplementary  crops  on  the 
land  will  help  greatly  tc  improve  conditions.     If  none  of  these  meth- 
ods can  be  followed  there  is  only  one  outcome.     The  pasture  will  event- 
ually have  to  be  given  over  to  the  growing  of  timber. 

About  three  years  ago  a  visit  was  made  to  a  pasture  in  Massachu- 
setts which  once  had  the  reputation  of  producing  the  sweetest  butter 
in  the  State.     Years  of  overgrazing  without  putting  anything  back  in- 
to the  soil  have  made  this  pasture  a  sandy  barren,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  patches  of  brush.     It  is  possible  that  plowing  under  green 
manure  crops  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  seeding  to  clover  might 
restore  this  pasture,  though  even  this  is  doubtful.     Otherwise,  the 
only  profitable  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  will  be  to  turn  it  into  a 
forest. 
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In  the  case  of  another  pasture,  when  the  land  was  first  cleared  of 
the  vegetable  matter  7/as  too  ahundant,  so  that  the  soil  was  too  porous 
for  highest  production  of  crops,  it  "being  impossihle  to  get  the  ground 
compact  enough.     After  twenty  years  of  close  grazing  without  replacing 
the  humus  extracted,  this  once  rich  pasture  will  support  almost  no  x^eg- 
etation.     The  owner  intends  plov/ing  it  and  growing  silage  on  it.  This 
is  the  right  step  for  his  conditions,  hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
forage  crops  will  net  yield  well  until  he  has  put  back  some  of  the  hu- 
mus of  which  the  soil  has  "been  robbed. 

SSVSIT  ACmS  OF  ALFALFA  Oil  THE  UMATILLA  PROJECT ,  CKSGCN. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Byron  Hunter,  in  charge  of 
the  office  work  in  the  Northi;^restern  States,  he  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  labor  required,  cost,  and  returns  on  a  7  acre  tract  of  alfalfa, 
approximately  as  follows  I 

"Twenty  three  irrigations  between  April  1  and  October  1,  2^  days 
each.     A  man  and  a  team  with  a  5  foot  mower  will  mow  the  field  in 
about  three-fourths  of  a  day.     A  man,  team,  and  rake  will  rake  it  in 
about  one-fourth  of  a  day.     One  man  will  cock  it  in  a  day,  and  three 
men  and  a  team  will  stack  it  in  a  day.     This  gives  two  days  for  the 
man  and  the  team  and  three  days  for  one  other  man.     The  wages  actually 
paid  on  this  farm  are  $4  with  board  for  man,  team,  mower,  rake  or  wagon, 
and  |2  for  the  men  with  board.     Allowing  75  cents  for  boarding  and  $1 
for  the  man  and  team,  putting  up  a  cutting  will  cost  the  following: 

Man  and  team,  2  days  flO.OO 

Man  3  days,  at  |2.75   .  8.25 

Total  for  one  cutting  $18.25 

Four  cuttings  will  cost  4  x  18.25  |75.00 

The  season's  irrigation  (57-|-  days  at 

|2.75,  irrigator  boarding  himself)   .  .  158.00 

Total  expenses,  7  acres  §231.00 

The  yield  was  estimated  from  35  to  42  tons.     Hay  is  worth  about  $6 
in  the  stack;  40  tons  would  be  worth  $240.     (Mote:  The  above  estimate, 
of  course,  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
land,  equipment,  etc.,  and  depreciation  and  taxes.     The  returns  show 
the  necessity  for  careful  consideration  in  buying  such  irrigated  lands 
at  fancy  prices.)     This  man  is  using  water  at  the  rate  of  8.9  inches 
at  an  application,  or  17  feet  during  the  season.     Another  man  is  using 
1  5  feet  and  another  11  feet  on  alfalfa. 

(Hote^     Mr.  Hunter  7jill  make  a  careful  investigation  of  labor  in- 
comes on  farms  of  that  section.) 
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(Below  is  a  list  of  articles  compiled  Toy  the  Librarian  in  which 
comment  is  made  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  various  county  agents 
of  this  Office.) 


Burritt,  M.  C.     The  farm  survey  principle  used  in  county  farm  bureau 
work.  This  method,  in  which  a  full  statement  of  the  farmer's  bus- 
iness is  secured  and  a  detailed  study  of  it  is  made,  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  work  of  Mr,  G.  P.  Scoville  in  Chemung  County,  New  York. 
Tribune  Farmer.  V.12,  No. 613,  p. 1,2.     July  31,  1913. 

Coult,  A.  K,     Judge  "County  Men"  by  results.     In  discussing  the  value 
of  county  men  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  is  already 
done.     A  recent  inspection  reveals  satisfactory  returns.  Missouri 
Ruraiist.     V.ll,  No. 565,  p. 3.     August  9,  1913. 

Dean,  Prank  G.     Getting  into  step  in  Kankakee  Coujity .     County  advisor 
movement  has  opened  a  new  era  in  agriculture.     Prairie  Parmer. 
V,85,  Ho. 5,  p. 5,6,21,22.     March  1,  1913. 

Gillette,  L.  S.     The  work  of  the  countj  experts.     Iowa  Agriculturist. 
V.13,  No. 7,  p. 392-395.     March  1.  1913. 

Gregory,  Clifford  V.     McHenry  County  farmers  keep  soil  expert  busy. 
Dairy  a,nd  soil  improvment  form  principal  work  of  new  association. 
(Delos  L.  James,  County  Advisor.)     Prairie  Farmer.     V.85,  No.  15 
p.  3, 11.     August  1,  1913. 

Gregory,  Clifford  V.     No  place  for  poor  farming  in  Kankakee  County. 
How  the  soil  and  crop  improvement  association  is  making  slipshod 
methods  unpopular.     Prairie  Fanner.  V.85,  No. 13,  p. 5.     July  1,  1913. 

Gregory,  Clifford  "V.  Improving  dairy  methods  in  Blackhawk  County. 
County  advisor  finds  cow  test. ing  association  of  great  benefit. 
Prairie  Farmer.     V.  85,  Ho.  14,  p. 3. 4.     July  15,  1913. 

Gregory,  Clifford  V.     Studying  soil  results  by  auto.     Farmers  take 
motor  car  trip  through  clcvsr  fields  of  Livingston  County,  Illi- 
nois.    Prairie  Farmer.    V.85,  No. 13,  p. 2.     July  1,  1913. 

Kellar,  Phillip  R.     A  clearing  house  of  farm-efficiency.     How  the 
county  farm  doctor  serves  his  clients.     This  is  a  vivid  forecast 
of  the  future  developmt^nt  of  th6  local  expert  idea.  (Discussion 
of  work  done  by  Mr.  Collier.)     Country  Gentlemen.  V.77j  No. 47, 
pp.7,  28.     November  23,  1912. 

Leadley,  Thomas  A.     A  day  with  a  farm  demonstrator.    (Article  concerning 
the  work  carried  on  by  Ott  Liebtrs,  Gage  County,  Nebraska.)  Nebraska 
Farmer.    V.45,  No. 33,  p. 787.     August  13.  1913. 
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Lyon,  H.  The  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  Farm  Bureau.     A  new  move 

in  agricultural  extension.     (An  account  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  F.  E.  Robertson.)     Hoard's  Dairyman.     V.44,  Mo. 25,  pp. 
763-765.     January  17,  1913. 

Moorhead,  Frank  G.    Sam  Jords^n-Hired  Man.    Ha  has  shown  Missouri  how 
to  run  an  8,000,000  acre  farm.     Country  Gentlemen.     V78,  No. 22, 
pp.849,  869.     May  31,  1913. 

Shamel,  Clarence  A.     Indiana's  fist  county  advisor.   (Article  concern 
ing  L.  B.  Clore ,  LaPorte  County,   Indiana.)     Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
V.54,  No. 4,  p. 115.     January  25,  1913. 

Smith,  J.  Russell.    Farm  missionary's  gospel.     How  A.  B.  Ross  has  con- 
verted two  thousand  stand- pattei  s  .     Country  Gentlemen.     V.78,  No. 
14,  p. 626.    April  5,  1913. 

Wallace,  H.  A.     the  Muscatine  County  Sxpert.     (An  account  is  given  of 
the  work  carried  on  by  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick. )     Wallaces'  Farmer. 
V.38,  No. 30,  pp.  1056,  1059.     July  25,  1913. 

Will  clean  up  cholera.     Pettis  County,  Missouri,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  three  counties  in  the  United  States  wher©  hog  cholera 
is  to  be  stamped  out  by  the  State  and  U.  S.  Governssent,  Missouri 
Ruralist.     V.ll,  No. 564,  p. 16.    August  2.  1913. 
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OITICE  NBWS  ATO  COMMOTTS  . 

The  conference  for  field  agents  of  the  Office  carrying  on  investi- 
gational work  will  "be  held  in  Washington  during  the  week  "beginning  Mon- 
day, ^Tovemher  10.     The  conference  for  State  Leaders  in  Field  Studies 
and  Demonstrations  and  in  Boys'  ana  Girls'  Cluh  Work  will  he  held  in 
Washington  during  the  period  December  15  to  18  inclusive.  Special 
notices  have  been  sent  to  those  especially  concerned  in  each  of  these 
meetings. 

A  revised  list  of  the  State  Leaders,  field  agents,  and  other  offic- 
ials of  the  Office  has  just  been  completed  and  will  be  distributed 
within  a  few  days. 

Miss  Ilena  M.  Bailey,  who  is  makirg  a  special  study  of  farm  home 
management  for  the  Office,  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at 
Jacksonville,  111.,  making  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
work  a  farm  woman  has  to  do,  the  time  and  periods  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work,  the  conveniences  and   their  arrangement  in  the 
farm  household,  and  such  other  phases  of  the  farm  woman's  work  as  v/ill 
throw  light  on  the  real  home  problems  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

Prof.  J.  C.  McDowell,  in  charge  of  Field  Studies  and  Demonstrations 
in  the  Northern  States,  will  constituto  one  of  the  speakers  in  an  auto- 
mobile tour  October  13  to  17  inclusive,  from  Caledonia  to  St.  James^ 
Minnesota.     The  purpose  of  this  trj.p"  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  county  agricultural  work  in  the  southern  part  of  Minne- 
sota . 

Numerous  complaints  have  reached  the  Bureau  relative  to  the  misuse 
of  the  franking  privilege  by  some  of  the  field  agents.     Great  care  must 
be  exercised  to  see  that  each  piece  of  matter  that  goes  out  under  the 
frank  clearly  shows  that  the  work  which  it  covers  is  Government  v/ork 
as  covered  by  a  memorandum  of  understanding,  and  that  the  sender  is  an 
agent  of  th©  Department  of  Agriculture  and  therefore  entitled  to  use 
of  the  frank. 

Miss  Nellie  V.  Price  has  been  added  to  the  staff  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  to  give  special  attention  to  the  demonstration  v;ork 
in  caaining.     Miss  Price  will  assist  County  Agents  for  the  next  few 
months  in  those  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  who  desire  to 
organize  canning  clubs  in  cooperation  7/ith  the  various  schools  and 
women's  orga,nizations  of  the  counties,  aiding  them  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  canning  work  and  in  organizing  the  clubs.     In  so  far  as 
time  is  available  she  will  spend  from  one  to  three  days  with  each 
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County  Agent.     State  Leaders  and  County  Agents  desiring  her  assistance 
may  write  directly  to  Prof.  0.  H.  Benson.     This  service  will  "be  ren- 
dered in  the  order  of  application. 

What  quality  is  uost  essential  for  success  in  a  county  agricultural 
agent?    The  usual  requirements  sought  in  his  selection  are  adequate 
training  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  first  hand  knowledge  of  farm 
practice,  and  a  certain  tact  in  meetir^g  men  and  directing  movements. 
Probably  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  any  one,  or  perhaps  all, 
of  these  is  the  agent's  sense  of  obligation  to  the  community.  If 
this  sense  of  obligation,  of  duty,  and  of  service  be  highly  devel- 
oped, he  is  practically  certain  of  success.     On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  the  fullest  educational  and  practical  training  and  still  fail  if 
he  lacks  in  his  sense  of  obliga  tion  and  appreciation  of  his  opportun- 
ity to  serve. 

Agriculture  needs  leaders,  and  the  ceunty  man  must  be  one. 

A  gocd  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  farm  survey  in  this  issue  of  the 
Monthly.     To  conduct  these  surveys  properly  requires  some  training, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  every  County  Agent  will  immediately  adopt 
this  method  of  ascertaining  the  facts  concerning  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  farsQers  in  his  territory.     It  is,  however,  a  splendid  me- 
thod of  getting  at  the  facts,  and  we  hope  ultimately  to  give  every 
County  Agent  an  opportunity    to  learn  how  to  conduct  these  surveys. 

It  is  desired  that  County  Agents  and  other  field  representatives 
of  the  Office  send  brief,  pertinent  notes  for  the  Monthly.     Let  these 
be  such  as  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  various  representatives  of 
the  Office.     The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 

A.  Kirkpatrici:,  County  Agent  for  Muscatine  Couity,  Iowa,  repre- 
sents, we  believe,  the  sentiment  of  the  field  force:     "I  received  the 
first  copy  of  The  Farm  Management  Monthly  some  time  ago.     This  is  a 
splendid  idea  that  I  v^ould  like  tc  see  the  Department  make  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  county  farm  management  work.     In  this  monthly  publica- 
tion short  popular  reports  from  the  agsnts  in  the  various  counties 
should  be  asked  for,  1  believe,  and  published  in  order  to  unify  the 
work  and  to  give  each  agent  an  insight  into  the  work  being  done  by 
his  fellows  in  his  own  region. 

In  the  work  of  the  County  Agent  especial  emphasis  is  usually  placed 
on  the  desirability  of  se-icuring  increased  yields  on  the  farm.  While 
increased  yield  is  generally  desirable,   it  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
in  successful  farming  and  frequently  may  be  of  only  minor  importance. 

In  a.  farm  management  survey  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  made  by 
the  Section  of  Farm  Economics  of  this  Office,  the  average  labor  in- 
come on  135  farms  ranging  in  size  from  SO  to  120  acres  each  was  ^421. 
On  14  of  these  farms  the  yield  was  16.3  ^  above  the  average  of  the 
group.     The  labor  income  on  these  14  farms,  however,  was  minus  one 
dollar.     This  low  income  can  clearly  not  be  ascribed  to  low  yields, 
since  they  ¥/ere  16.3  ^  above  the  a.ver3,ge.     On  these  farms  at  least. 
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the  County  Agent's  first  mission  is  not  demonstration  work  to  increase 
yields.     In  the  same  group  of  135  farros,   the  yield  on  26  farms  wan 
12^  below  the  average,  yet  the  lahor  income  on  these  farms  was  f835 
or  98^  above  the  average.     Clearly  the  increased  labor  incomes  on 
these  farms  were  due  to  some  factor  other  than  large  yields. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agent  needs  to  study  and  laiow  his  farming 
conditions  fundamentally  if  he  is  to  counsel  with  his  farmers  wisely 
and  efficiently. 


WITH  THE  PISLD  AGENTS, 


A  meeting  of  the  Leaders  and  a  part  of  the  County  Agents  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  was  held  at  Poughkeepsie ,  N.  Y. ,  early  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  purpose  of  practice  work  in  farm  analysis.     Each  day 
every  member  of  the  party  took  farm  records  and  these  were  worked  up 
each  evening  and  discussed.     Of  this  meeting  L.  S.  Tenny,  State  Lead- 
er of  New  York  writes  as  follows* 

"Pour  days  were  spent  in  this  type  of  work,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  conference  all  present  felt  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
about  the  value  of  the  work  in  connection  with  our  County  A-gents. 

The  greatest  d.Singer  in  the  Parm  Bureau  work  seems  to  be  that  the 
County  Agent  is  liable  to  work  in  an  aimless,  haphazard  way.     He  may 
perhaps  be  emphasizing  something  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers, 
or  because  of  inexperience  in  that  locality  he  may  be  laying  stress 
upon  something    which,  if  followed  out,  would  be  an  actual  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  farming  people.     The  farm  survey  method  of 
atta,cking  the  county  work  may  be  somewhat  slower  in  obtaining  first 
results,  but  the  County  Agent  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  results  which  are  obtained  from  the  survey  work  are  safe  results 
and  that  the  CountyAgent  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  farmers* 
adopting  certain  priciples  which  have  been  worked  out  from  the  survey 
records.     The  conference  at  Poughkeepsie  was  instrumental  in  strength- 
ening this  type  of  county  work  in  the  North  Atlantic  States." 

^  is  ^  ^  a 

A  tri -county  farm  Bureau  picnic  attended  by  1000  farmers  was  held 
at  Crystal  Lake,  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  on  August  27,  through 
the  efforts  of  County  Agents  Markham  of  Wyoming  County,  Babcock  of  Cat- 
taraugus County,  and  Butler  of  Allegany  County. 

The  speakers  of  the  day  were  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Huson,  of  New  York,  Prof  L.  S.  Tenny,  State  Leader  in  Parm  Bureau 
work  for  New  York,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton,  of  the  Office  of  Earm  Manage- 
Management,  Washington,  B.  C. 

This  meeting  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  it  was  in  every  way  a  success. 
Various  merchants  of  the  county  had  contributed  prizes  for  athletic 
events,  and  these  events  were  entered  into  with  enthusiasm.     The  tug- 


of-wa.r  "between  the  farmers  representing  the  different  counties  proba- 
T3ly  created  more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  one  event.     In  the  future 
an  effort  v/ill  "be  made  to  "bring  ahout  competition  between  representa- 
tives of  the  various,  counties . 

It  is  expected  that  this  tri-county  farm  hureau  picnic  will  he- 
come  an  annual  feature  of  the  work  in  these  three  counties,  and  it 
might  possihly  be  adopted  by  other  counties  to  advantage. 

**Mr.  Lauck  continues  to  do  admirable  work  in  El  Paso  County.  He 
has  been  the  chief  influence  resulting  in  the  making  of  about  fifty 
silos,  and  has  superintended  the  work  of  starting  many  of  them--chief- 
ly  pit  silos.     A  thirty- ton  silo  of  the  latter  type  v/hich  I  examined 
cost  its  owner  in  cash  outlay  about  thirty  cents  per  ton  of  capacity." 
Weekly  report  of  D.  W.  Working,  District  Leader,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming, 

"My  method  of  work  has  been  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the  terri- 
tory covered,  using  survey  card  So.  1  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Office  of  Farm  Management  *****The  card,  however,   I  find 

to  be  a  most  excellent  means  of  leading  the  farmer  to  see  his  problems 
and  to  stimulate  in  him  a  desire- to  know  more  accurately  what  his  crops 
and  livestock  are  paying  him.     In  other  words,   the  information  asked 
for  on  that  card  opens  up  a  new  line  of  thought  to  the  farmer.  He  sees 
his  business  in  a  new  light  and  is  brought  to  the  realization  that  his 
farm  is  a  business  proposition  and  that  the  application  of  business 
.principles  means  dollars  and  cents  to  him.     I  am  throwing  only  very 
little  emphasis  on  the  figures  the  farmer  gives  me,  but  I  am  using 
them  merely  as  indicators." 

H.  J.  Baksr,  Asst.  State  Leader,  Massachusetts. 

***** 

"We  have  a  Labor  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  furnishes  laborers  to  all  farmers  that  ask.  The 
farmer  pays  the  fare  of  the  man  or  man  and  wife  from  New  York  and 
thf^n  deducts  same  from  the  first  month's  pay.     About  75^  of  these  have 
made  good." 

Gf.  W.  Bush,  County  Agent,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  « 

"The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  lime  probably  is  one  of  the  great- 
est things  we  have  done,  as  the  farmers  have  been  paying  all  the  way 
from  four  to  seven  dollars  per  ton  for  ground  lime  stone . *******This 
reduction  in  cost  and  in  freight  resulted  in  about  thirty  cars  being 
disposed  of  through  this  source.     Ws  are  now  working  with  a  company 
on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Lines  that  expects  to  soon  start  grinding  lime 
stone  at  $1.35  per  ton . ***^*This  will  bring  lime  down  so  that  in  no 
place  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.   in  our  section  of  the  State  will  any 
one  need  to  pay  over  $2.50  per  ton  for  ground  lime  stone,  ground  as 
fine  as  the  finest  and  analyzing  95^  carbonates." 

G.  W.  Bush,  County  Agent,  Oneida,  County,  N.  Y. 
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"The  only  big  mistake  we  seem  to  have  made  in  the  Valley,  is  not 
giving  our  work  enough  publicity .     If  we  don't  let  people  know  what  we 
are  doing  we  cannot  very  well  expect  much  support  from  them." 

D.  W.  Prear,  State  Leader,  Colorado. 

***** 

D.  C.  Bascom,  Agent  in  Logan  County,  Colorado,  states  that  he  con- 
ducted a  party  of  forty-six  upland  farmers  from  the  western  half  of  the 
county  into  the  older  settled  regions  in  the  east  and  southeast  parts 
of  the  county,  where  the  "benefits  of  summer  tillage  in  dry  farming 
could  be  studied.     This  sixty-mile  trip  was  made  in  twelve  autos  fur- 
nished by  business  men,     and  the  trip  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  dry  farmers  of  the  county.     "We  visited  five  farms  where 
small  grain  is  being  grown  on  summer  tilled  land,  as  well  as  on  land 
not  summer  tilled.     The  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  crops  was 
so  marked  in  favor  of  summer  tillage,  that  a  great  impression  was  made 
on  the  men.     Some  of  the  almost  discouraged  ones  went  back  home  deter- 
mined to  stay  with  his  farm,  for  he  had  seen  how  he  might  improve  his 
system  of  farming.     One  man  said,   "That  trip  was  worth  |5000  to  me". 
Another  young  man  who  had  been  two  years  in  an  Agricultural  college 
said,  **I  learned  as  much  from  that  trip  as  I  could  have  learned  in  a, 
year  at  college." 

A  wide  awake,  progressive  alfalfa  grower  in  Branch  County <  Michi- 
gan, recently  purchased  forty  dollars  worth  of  lime  and  hauled  it  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  to  his  farm.     Later  the  County  Agent,  J.  W. 
Chapin,  visited  this  farm  and  about  forty  rods  from  the  barn  discover- 
ed a  marl  bed  containing  thousands  of  tons  of  marl  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     This  marl,  which  a^ialyses  92  per  cent  calcium  carbo- 
nate, can  be  secured  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  for  the  digging. 
Mr.  Chapin  is  finding  high-grade  marl  in  nearly  every  part  of  his 
county,  and  a.s  a  large  percentage  of  the  soils  are  sour  he  will  be  a.ble 
through  this  one  enterprise  alone  to  earn  his  salary  many  times  over. 

"Spent  sometime  at  Holiday's  ranch.     He  is  using  Russian  thistle 
for  silage.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  work  all  right  if  he  had 
used  more  water  in  the  silo.     He  has  tu  haul  all  the  water  that  he  uses 
on  the  farm  so  he  was  sparing  with  it.     If  the  silage  proves  a  success 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  put  in  it  will  prove  a  wonderful 
aid  to  the  dry  farmer  of  this  and  other  States." 

Weekly  report,  A.  1.  Bowman,  Assistant  State  Leader,  Wyoming. 

"I  found  on  examination  that  the  40-acre  clover  field  on  the  low 
land  at  the  asylum  farm  was  badly  infested  with  midge^  so  badly  that 
it  would  not  make  a  profitable  seed  crop,  so  I  advised  that  it  be  cut 
for  hay. 

Weekly  report,  Luther  J.  Chapin,  County  Agent,  Marion  Co.,  Oregon. 
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It  is  always  pleasing  to  hear  good  reports  from  the  work  of  the 
Coiinty  Agents.     In  a  recent  letter  ¥;e  receiTed  the  following: 

"This  is  to  advise  you  that  Mr.  C.  B.  Tillson,  of  Plattshurg,  Clin- 
ton County,  N.  Y. ,  at  mj  request,   came  to  my  farm  and  as  a  result  of 
his  advice  I  expect  that  many  acres  of  really  valuable  land  which  here- 
tofore had  "been  considered  practically  worthless  will  next  year  and 
for  years  thereafter  "be  under  productive  cultivation.     Finding  it  im- 
possihle  to  in  any  material  sense  compensate  Mr.  Tillson,  I  desire  at 
least  to  advise  y®u  of  the  very  high  opinion  ws  all  formed,  not  only 
of  his  ability,  but  of  his  interest  and  devotion  to  the  work." 

In  the  Iowa  Homestead  of  September  4,  1913,  is  an  article  entitled, 
"County  Adviser  Successfully  Combats  Hog  Cholera".     This  is  an  account 
©f  the  work  being  done  by  L.  0.  Wise,  Wright  County,  Iowa,  in  inocu- 
lating 3S5  hogs  against  cholera. 

"Cooperation  Without  Cost".     This  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  J. 
Russell  Smith,  in  the  Country  Gentlemen  of  August  2,   1913.     It  is  a 
presentation  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  worked  out  by  A.  B.  Ross,  County 
Agent  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  whereby  the  bank  is  the  farmers' 
only  middleman.     Everyone  interested  in  an  efficient  system  of  farmers' 
cooperative  organization  will  be  interested  in  the  details  of  this  plan. 

The  Farmers'  Review  of  September  13,  1913,  in  an  article  by  I.  C. 
Brown  entitled  "Lighting  the  Way",  gives  a  general  account  of  the  work 
of  County  Agent  John  S.  Collier,  of  Kankakee  County,  Illinois.  The 
chief  lines  of  work  in  the  county  have  been  with  rock  phosphate,  lime, 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  potash  on  peaty  soils. 

"Success  of  the  County  Agriculturist  Plan",  by  Robert  H.  Moulton, 
The  American  Thresherman,  September,  1913.    A  brief  statement  of  the 
organization  and  work  cf  the  farm  bureaus  in  Kankakee  County,  Illinois, 
and  Pettis  County,  Missouri . 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'   CLUB  WORK. 

"I  attended  the  Grange  Picnic  in  one  of  our  best  communities  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  McBride,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  home 
canning  process,  which  we  are  planning  next  year  to  take  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Girls'  Canning  Club.     The  interest  in  the  process  was 
very  keen.     Some  six  families  brought  vegetables,  and  we  kept  the  out- 
fit working  steadily  from  the  time  we  arrived  until  sundo?/n.     Im  the  af- 
ternoon I  made  a  short  talk  in  which  I  outlined  briefly  our  plans  for 
the  Girls'  Club  Work.     If  the  canned  goods  keep  well,  we  will  have  en- 
thusiastic reports  from  these  people  in  our  Club  Work  next  year. 

County  Agent,  C.  E.  McBride,  of  Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 
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"I  am  much  interested  in  the  Office  of  Parm  Management  Monthly,  and 
I  believe  it  serves  a  good  purpose  in  unifying  the  thought  and  plans 
©f  the  field  force." 

M. S. Duckies ,  Agent  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  Antrim  County, 
Michigan,  Elk  Rapids.  Michigan. 


INVESTIGATIONAL. 
What  An  Enterprise  Survey  Will  Bo. 

C.  L.  Goodrich, 

In  Charge  of  Southern  States- 

A  well  conducted  enterprise  survey  of  a  given  region,  using  the 
"blanks  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  will  furnish  data 
that  will  enable  the  investigator 

(1)  To  determine  the  enterprises  that  are  well  established  and 
well  adaped  to  the  region  surveyed; 

(2)  To  determine  neglected  enterprises  and  new  enterprises  that 
may  be  used  with  profit  in  rounding  out  a  farm  organization; 

(3)  To  prepare  standards  of  farm  practice  for  each  enterprise  re- 
corded; 

(4)  To  standardize  machinery  eq^uipment  and  labor  requirements  for 
each  enterprise  and  combination  of  enterprises; 

(5)  To  determine  the  duty  or  efficiency  of  machinery  under  varying 
conditions ; 

(6)  To  determine  the  propertion  of  time  available  for  field  work 
during  the  different  months  of  the  year; 

(7)  To  determine  the  life  of  implement  and  machinery  and  work  stock 
under  varying  conditions; 

(8)  To  determine  the  cost  of  implements  and  work  stock  on  the  farm; 

(9)  To  determine  the  cost  of  individual  operations  per  acre  or  pyr 
enterprise ; 

(10)  To  determine  the  total  cost  of  conducting  an  enterprise  and 
the  profits  derived  from  an  enterprise. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  record  be  taken  of  every  entarpris>e  eu 
every  far«3s  visited.  What  is  '©anted  is  a  sufficient  number  of  recot'dB 
of  the  individual  enterprises  of  the  region  studied  to  servt?  as  a  b>i  • 
sis  for  computing  authoritative  standards. 

Having  made  sxich  a  survey,  it  will  be  possible  to  closely  appr>  -> 
imate  a  work  schediile  for  field  labor  of  every  farm  on  which  a  couiplc(^o 
record  has  been  made  of  at  least  one  enterprise.    All  this  data  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  do  first-class  work  in  planning  sj^tems  of  organiiia" 
tion  that  will  provide  for  sale  products  j  family  sviiiplies,  fertility 
control,  and  the  econoiziic  utilisaticn  of  power,  labor,  and  caivital  for 
farms  inthe  region  survey^i^d. 
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Labor  Distribution  on  Summer  Fallow  Wheat;     One  Man's  Acreage 

Lee  W.  Pluharty, 
Asst.  Dist.  Leader,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 

There  is  perhaps  no  type  of  farming  which  lends  itself  so  well  to 
extensive  methods  as  raising  wheat  by  the  summer  fallow  system.  One 
man's  acreage  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  ground  he  can  plow  and 
cultivate  during  the  summer  and  seed  the  following  fall.     In  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  wheat  region  of  Eastern  Washington,  Eastern  Oregon, 
and  northern  Idaho  one  man,  when  equipped  with  six  horses  and  six 
horse  implements  throughout,  will  farm  320  acres  of  land  by  this  sys- 
tem.    The  seasonal  distribution  of  labor  on  a  320-acre  wheat  farm, 
when  run  under  the  summer  fallow  system,  is  shown  in  the  following 


Day 

:  Days 

:Days 

:  of 

: avail 

:  used 

Horses  : extra : 

Month ; 

Month  ■ 

ao  io 

used    '  men  '  Operation. 

Mar.  ' 

1-31 : 

10  : 

10  : 

6  : 

:  Disking  stubble  160  A. 

6  : 

6  : 

6  : 

;            If                   It  If 

April: 

lG-20: 

6 

6  : 

6  : 

:   Harrowing  fall  wheat  160  A. 

21-30: 

7 

7  : 

6  : 

:   Plowing  &  Harrowing  summerfallow  160 

May 

1-ai: 

21 

21  : 

6  : 

It                       n                           tt  " 

13  : 

13  ' 

6  : 

tl                    It                      II  " 

June  . 

17-30. 

8 

8  : 

6  : 

:   Weeding  summer fallow  160  A. 

1-20: 

14 

1  : 

6  : 

2   '■    Cutting  wheat  hay  10  A. 

July  " 

21-31: 

8 

8  : 

6  : 

*'  Weeding  summerfallow  160  A. 

,  1-3  ; 

1  . 

1  : 

4 

3   :   Stacking  hay  10  A. 

Aug. 

:  4-19 

:  13 

:  13  : 

6 

2   :   Cutting  wheat  15G  A. 

26-31 : 

10  . 

1-27: 

21  : 

21  • 

e  : 

:  Hauling  wheat  to  market. 

Sept. ; 

27-30 

2 

.    2  : 

6  : 

I  Harrowing  summsrfallow  160  A. 

4 

:    4  : 

6  : 

♦        ft                 It  tl 

Get. 

: 11-30 

:  14 

:  14  : 

6  : 

•   Drilling  wheat  160  A. 

Nov. 

:  1-30 

:  10 

:  10  : 

6  : 

:   Hauling  balance  of  wheat  to  market. 

Totals  , 

;  16a 

:  1 
:X45  : 

«     The  above  table  shows  the  field  operations  necessary  to  grow  a 
crop  of  wheat  by  the  summer  fallow  system.     It  gives  the  approximate 
dates  between  which  each  operation  should  be  performed,  the  average 
number  of  days  available  for  field  work  during  each  month,  the  number 
of  days  used  in  each  operation,  the  number  of  horses  worked,  and  the 
number  of  and  time  extra  men  were  hired.     It  will  seen  from  a  study 
of  this  table  that  the  horses  worked  the  equivalent  of  864  days  for 
one  horse.    Had  the  six  horses  put  in  every  day  available  for  field 
work  during  the  season  they  would  have  worked  the  equivalent  of  1008 
days  for  one  horse.     The  regular  man  worked  145  out  of '168  available 
da^s  and  hired  but  31  days  of  extra  labor  during  the  harvest  season. 
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^  FARM   MANAQEMENT  MONTHLY. 

It  is  designed  that  the  Parm  Management  Monthly  shall  serve  essen- 
tially as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  "between  the  field  men 
themselves.     Queries  relating  to  any  phase  of  farm  management  work, 
demonstration  work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  or  hoys'  and 
girls'  cluh  work  may  he  addressed  to  the  office,  and  if  of  general 
interest  will  he  answered  through  the  Monthly.     Likewise,  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  service  along  any  line  will  be  welcomed 
and  incorporated  in  the  Monthly. 

A  nujiiher  of  inquiries  have  come  to  the  Office  of  Parm  Management 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  County  Agents  securing  the  permission 
of  this  office  hefore  going  outside  of  the  county  in  which  they  nave 
"been  engaged  to  work.     Relative  to  this  matter,   it  ma-j;  be  stated  that 
in  States  having  a  State  Leader  cooperatively  employed  by  the  A^gri- 
cultural  College  of  the  State  and  this  office,  the  consent  of  the 
State  Leader  is  sufficient  authority  for  th.e  agents  leaving  the 
ooimty . 

Several  letters  have  been  received  recently  from  County  Agents  and 
other  field  men  relative  to  farmers*  institute  work  and  asking  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  advisability  of  their  accepting  invitations  to  as- 
sist in  this  work.     The  thought  of  this  office  is,  that  since  each 
State  usually  has  a  regular  force  of  men  employed  to  do  institute 
work,  and. the  County  Agent  has  so  large  a  field  of  work  in  studying 
his  own  local  conditions  and  helping  his  own  fariiers  besides  being  in 
part  paid  from  local  funds,  that  it  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  advis- 
able for  hiia  to  attempt  regular  State  work  in  farmers'  Institutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  County  Agents  should  assist 
with  such  work  in  their  respective  counties  and  occasionally  exchange 
their  serrices  with,  other  agents  in  near-by  counties. 

All  Coimty  Agents  and  State  Leaders  have  baen  placed  on  the  mail- 
iiig  list  to  receive  the  Weekly  Hews  Letter  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  crop  correspondentis . 

The  matter  of  County  Agents  acting  as  judges  at  agricultural  fairs 
i3  optional  with  State  Leaders. 

Mr.  Hv  H.  Clark s  of  the  Section  of  Economics,  has  just  completed 
th-Q  field  investigations  in  connection  ¥iith  the  cost  of  growing  pota- 
toes.    This  work  was  started  two  years  ago  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Horticulture.    This  year's  work  promises  excellent  results 
and  will  complete  this  investigation  for  the  entire  United  States. 

Anothor  line  of  inves  tigaticrxal  work  which  was  started  this  year  is 
the  cost  of  growing  api^les ,  the  work  being  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Kortiuulture*    Mr«  G.  H.  Miller  is  making  the  irrfesti*- 
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gations.  This  proTDlem  has  been  found  to  he  one  of  the  most  difficult 
ones  attacked,  hut  that  the  results  will  he  valuahle  is -shown  by  even 
one  season's  investigation. 

From  December  11  to  18,   inclusive,   the  boys  winning  the  State  champ- 
ionship in  the  corn  club  work  will  visit  Washington.     This  year,  in 
many  of  the  States,  this  prize  of  a  free  trip  to  Washington  has  been 
extended  aJso  to  the  chaispion  in  the  girls'  garden  and  canning  clubs, 
so  that  a  number  of  girls  will  accompany  the  "caravan".     At  the  same 
time  the  champion  boy  and  girl  from  each  of  the  Southern  States  will 
be  here.     All  will  be  given  diplomas  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
?/ill  meet  the  President,  and  be  entertained  in  a  number  of  ways  dur- 
ing their  stay. 

Recently  175  representative  farmers  and  business  men  of  Hampden 
County,  Mass.,  attended  a  dinner  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  at  which  Dr. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton  were  the  speakers.     The  subject  discussed 
was  the  County  agent  work  of  Hampden  County.     Resolutions  were  passed 
approving  the  county  ?irork  axid  providing  for  raising  funds  with  which 
to  support  it. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentiQned  a  resolutici  recently  passed  by 
the  State  Bankers^  Association  of  Colorado,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved:     That  the  Farm  Management  demonstration  work  which  tlie 
State  Agricultural  College  has  undertaken  m  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  our  hearty  approval.     It  will 
help  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  solve  their  most  difficult  problems 
en  their  ©wn  farms,  and  will  promote  the  uniting  of  the  efforts  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  cmd  couzitry  in  building  \rg  all  of  our  indus- 
tries through  a  m4i>re  profitable  agriculture.     We  recomffieud  that  our 
members  use  their  best  efforts  to  promote  this  new  and  promising  work, 
and  we  pledge  the  moral  support  of  this  Association  in  a  systeumtic  ef- 
f'^rt  to  finknce  a  co\ait^  agent  in  every  farming  covuity  in  Colorado.** 

An  effective  way  in  which  county  agents  ma.y  cooperate  with  each 
©t-her  is  ?fell  illustrated  in  the  arrangements  of  County  Agent  H,  P. 
Miller,  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  cooperating  with  the  District  Super- 
visor W.  M,  Cook,  who  is  doing  county  agent  work  in  Green  County  in 
the  same  State.    Portage  County  is  one  of  the  leading  potato  produciucs 
covaities  of  the  State,  while  Green  County  farmers  do  not  produce  suf- 
ficient potatoes  for  their  own  use. 

Through  a  cooperative  plan  ?7orked  out  by  Mcsscrs.  Miller  and  Cook, 
three  Cars  of  potatoes  have  already  been  shipped  direct  from  Portage 
County  farmers  to  Green  County  farmers.     Through  this  arrangement 
(jreen  County  farmers  are  not  only  saving  from  10  to  20  cents  per  bu- 
shel on  the  potatoes  purchased ^  but  Portage  County  farmers  have  re- 
ceived more  money  for  the  potatoes  so  handled  than  they  could  have 
secured  from  local  dealers .     This  feature  of  county  agent  work  is 
capable  of  mach  development,  and  suggests  a  rational  aid  'co  the 
solution  of  the  ^'high  cost  cf  living". 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Arnold,  who  is  making  an  enterprise  and  organization 
suryey  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  assisted  l3y  Mr.  Nat  T.  Frame,  County 
Agent,  writes: 

"Mr.  Frame  feels  that  he  has  learned  more  ahout  the  vital  parts 
of  farming  in  the  three  weeks  we  have  carried  on  this  survey  than 
he  has  learned  in  almost  a  year  in  the  more  general  work.     We  feel 
that  we  have  something  substantial  upon  which  to  "base  conclusions. 
In  mj  judgment  the  County  Agent  will  lose  more  than  half  his  effi- 
ciency in  the  lin©  of  work  he  is  expected  to  do  unless  he  knows 
pretty  accurately  how  efficiently  his  farmers  are  making  use  of  their 
time  and  equipment,  just  what  they  are  growing  on  th@  land,  and  what 
they  are  doing  on  it  each  season  of  the  year." 

The  hlank  form,  4x6  cards,   entitled  "Crop  Management  Data",  fur- 
nished each  agent  by  this  office,  are  being  used  as  the  basis  for 
these  surveys. 

Er.  C.  E.  Hoke,  who  is  making  an  enterprise  survey  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Oklahoma,  wixh  Chilocco  as  a  center,  writes: 

believe  we  have  started  on  the  right  track  by  confining  our 
efforts  to  one  locality,  as  this  gives  us  a  chance  to  work  out  some- 
thing that  is  definite  instead  of  trying  to  cover  so  much  territory, 
as  we  have  in  the  past . ^ 


WITH  THE  PIELD  AGENTS. 

"The  pit  silo  field  day  meeting  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Farm- 
ers and  their  families  came  for  ten  and  tv/elve  miles  to  learn  how  to 
start  the  pit  silo  and  to  get  the  circular  letter  giving  instructions 
on  how  to  proceed.     A  picnic  dinner  ?/as  served  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  talks  on  the  feeding  of  ensilage,  crops  for  the  silo,  and  on 
construction.     The  crowd  then  went  to  the  site  of  the  silo  and  were 
shown  how  to  begin  and  place  the  concrete  ring  at  the  top.  Questions 
were  answered  in  the  meantime.     Another  field,  day  was  arranged  for 
two  weeks  later.     The  writer  started  on  Friday,  going  through  Pueblo 
and  Crowley  Counties,  for  Kiowa  County  in  search  of  pure  acclimated 
milo,  black  amber,  a,nd  Dwarf  Kafir  corn  seed". 

Weekly  report  of  W.  E.  Lauck,  County  Agent,  El  Paso  County,  Colo. 

"Early  in  the  season  a  close  inspection  was  made  of  the  clover 
fields  for  seed.     An  abundance  of  seed  was  found  in  the  first  crop, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  farmers.     They  were  advised  to  save 
this  crop  for  seed.     As  a  result  of  this  work  about  fifty  fields  were 
00  sav-ed.     The  average  size  of  these  fields  is  about  20  acres;  the 
total  area  about  lOOC  acres.     The  average  yield  will  be  about  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  total  output  of  seed 
from  this  area  will  be  about  1500  bushels.     The  evidence  at  hand  in- 
dioates  that  the  county  will  harvest  a  very  light  seed  crop  from  the  . 
second  crop  of  clover  and  that  the  saving  of  this  first  crop  was  of 
considerable  importance^. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Rcy  C.  Bishop,  County  Agent  of  Livings- 
toii  County  a  111, 
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Arrangements  have  recently  "been  made  whereby  the  Better  Farming 
Association  of  IJorth  Dakota  will  merge  with  the  Experiment  Station  of 
that  State.     As  contemplated,  the  work  of  the  association  will  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  extension  division.     Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  direct 
or  of  the  Association,  will  become  director  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
and  will  also  remain  in  charge  of  the  extension  service.     This  arrange 
ment  will  effectively  combine  all  forms  of  agricultural  work  as  car- 
ried on  within  the  State  of  North  Dakota  ^onder  the  direction  of  the 
Experiment  Station. 

The  above  mentioned  association  has. recently  employed  a  field  wo- 
man to  carry  on  work  among  the  women  of  the  counties  in  which  agents 
of  the  association  are  now  employed.     The  field  woman  will  visit  the 
homes  of  the  farmers  where  she  may  be  of  assistance,  and  will,  so  far 
as  possible,  work  directly  with  individuals.     The  greater  part  of  her 
work  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  interest  in  the  use  of 
modern  conveniences  in  the  kitchen  and  the  re.arrangeffient  of  the  farm 
kitchen  for  greater  efficiency.     No  attention  will  be  given  at  this 
time  to  the  matter  of  household  arts  or  to  the  methods  of  food  prep- 
aration.    It  is  considered  that  the  problem  on  the  farms  of  this 
State  is  largely  one  of  relieving  the  farm  woman  of  a  few  of  her 
present  day  tasks.     This  can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  use  of 
modern  convenisnces. 

Mr.  George  A.  Nelson,  County  Agent  in  Wahkiakum  County,  Wash. , 
states  as  follows  in  his  quarterly  report: 

"I  have  demonstrated  the  char-pitting  method  of  burning  stumps  on 
ten  different  farms,  and  quite  a  nujBber  of  stumps  have  been  removed 
by  this  method.     Y/liere  the  stumps  are  properly  fired  and  tended  this 
method  is  provlr.g  very  satisfactory.     The  roots  are  completely  burned 
out,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the  stumps  to  be  piled  and  burned 
afterward," 

"It  is  estimated  that  at  least  2000  acres  will  be  early  disced  or 
or  listed  for  next  yearns  crop,  due  to  the  demonstrations  I  have 
planned.     Some  farmers  have  reported  an  increase  of  ten  bushels  per 
acre  and  some  double  the  yield  due  to  this  early  preparation." 

From  report  of  Supervisor  W.  A.  Boys,  Central  Kansas. 

The  diversity  of  agricultural  interests  requiring  consideration 
by  County  Agents  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  paragraph  taken 
from  a  recent  report  by  L.  M.  Lamxjson,  of  Benton  Coujity,  Wash.  : 

"By  request  of  the  Kichland  Fair  Ocmmittee  I  lectured  in  the  fore- 
noon to  one  hundred  fifty  people  on  clearing,  leveling,  and  seeding 
windblown  soil  and  seeding  alfalfa.     In  the  afternoon  at  the  same 
place  I  lectui^ed  to  an  aud.ience  of  about  one  huiidred  on  cover  crops, 
keeping  cheat  out  of  alfalfa  fields,  care  of  bloated  cows,  and  a 
system  of  feeding  hogs  while  on  alfalfa  pasture." 


Mr.   J.  M.  McKee,  County  Agent  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  writes 
that  there  is  great  need  for  a  study  of  the  farm  labor  prohlem  and  sug- 
gests that  the  farm  "bureaus  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  coop- 
erate in  securing  recent  immigrants.     He  is  in  a  live  stock  region 
where  Swedes  and  Germans  are  in  demand  and  where  ItsAians  could  be 
used  in  the  fruit  and  truck  regions.     It  is  probable  that  the  farm 
bureaus  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  could  cooperate  advantage- 
ously. 

H.  !F.  Patterson,  Agent  in  Brown  County,  S.  D. ,  reports  that  through 
the  inf.luence  of  a  series  of  seed-corn  meetings  300  farmers  selected 
their  seed  before  the  first  frost. 

Lewis  A.  Toan,  Coimty  Agent  in  Monroe  County,  11.  Y.  ,  re-port.^: 
"We  are  trying  to  perfect  a  strong  locsJ-  organization,  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau  Association,   so  that  committees  from,  this  organisia- 
tion  can  investigate  certain  problems  and  make  arrangments  with  com- 
panies for  handling  products  in  bulk  and  any  other  products  that  may 
be  handled  in  the  county  by  a  corporation  instead  of  by  individue^ls . " 

An  instruction  survey  for  the  purpose  of  studying  how  to  analyze 
f&rms,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  of  Economics,  was  re.cently 
held  with  the  Nebraska  men  in  Merit,  Nabr.     Those  present  were:  A. 
A.nder£cnj  Assistant  State  Leader,  V.  S*  Culver,  J.  S,  Coupe,  A.  H» 
Beckhoff J  County  Agents,  H.  C.  Filley,  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the 
University  of  ITebraskas  and  his  two  assistants,  J*  S.  Chase  and  H. 
Spefford. 

For  various  reasons  only  a  portion  of  the  weet  could  be  spent  by. 
the  men  in  the  survey  work^  and  results  wsre  only  partially  satisfac- 
tory.    Commenting  on  this  matter  Mr,  H,  M.  Dixon ^  in  Charge  of  tha 
party,  states  as  fGllo^;st 

•'Kens  of  these  farm  survey  mesti'.igs  shoaid  bo  held  uni&ss  the  county 
men  can  devote  an  eritire  week  to  the  actual  field  work*     In  tv/o  days 
th®  men  have  scarcely  lea.rned  the  importance  of  checking  up  records 
for  accuracy  J  and  it  is  only  after  sonse  time  is  spsnt  on  this  that 
they  begin  to  thoroughly  understand  the  work  and  its  use  in  farm  man- 
agements    In  the  future,  thereforej  these  surveys  will  not  be  under- 
taken exccxjt  where  there  is  5-  minimv^m  cf  five  ard  not  more  than  ten 
in  attendance,  and  where  not  less  than  one  week  can  be  given  to  the 
survey  work  J* 

?.  S.  Culver s  Comity  Agent  in  Marrick  County ,  Hebx  .  j  organised 
a  so\?  testing  association  with  425  cows  enrolled*     Since  joining  the 
association  ovmers  have  disposed  of  28  cov/s  because  they  were  sh^wn 
to  be  unprof  itab3.e . 

In  a  recent  s^ditox         'Xi^^^  ,1^-^  ^i.' * "w o  '^.i.  v.;^  ^^,4.-'.^  i.i..~p^.i.,.i.^  i"-^...  ~i w  J 

the  work  of  the  County  Agent  for  Kent  County,  Mich,,  as  follows: 

"In  the  year  that  J.  H.  Skiruier,  County  Agricultural  Agent.,  haa 
£;pent  in  Kent  County  he  estimates  that  he  has  reached  about  II5OOO 
farmers  through  the  alfalfa  campaign,  the  granges,  and  other  means.,.. 
Ee  has  visited  259  farmers  and  addressed  OS  farm  institutes  and  meet- 
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ings.     The  l)ig  work  of  encouraging  the  testing  of  seed  has  been  start- 
ed and  is  meeting  with  a  flattering  degree  of  success.     This  to  he 
continued  during  the  winter.     The  work  among  the  children  has  progress 
ed  rapidly.     Special  efforts  to  educate  the  farmers  along  the  lines  of 

soil  preservation  have  met  with  a  warm  response   If  he  should  stop 

now  Kent  County  would  he  henefited  for  ms.ny  years  t©  come  by  the  scien 
tific,  husiness-like  spirit  already  aroused  among  the  farrjers  and 
through  them  diffused  to  many  others.** 


A  goojd  piece  o"p  cowty  agent  work. 

W .  A,  Lloyd.  - 

In  December,  1912,  Mr.  Luther  M.  Winsor  was  appointed  agricultural 
agent  for  the  Counties  of  Conejos,  Costilla,  Rio  G-rande,  and  Saguache, 
comprising  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  southern  Colorado.     Mr.  Winsor  had 
given  special  attention  to  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  as  these  were 
thought  to  be  the  big  problems  of  the  Valley  his  knowledge  of  these 
matters  influenced  his  selection.     In  taking  up  the  work    the  in- 
structions given  Mr.  Winsor  were  q^uite  general,  as  is  usual,  and  he 
was  left  free  to  find  his  problems  and  to  solTe  them. 

During  his  first  trip  of  inspection  he  found  that  hogs  were  dying 
in  great  numbers.    Dead  hogs  lay  everywhere.     The  sanitary  laws  of 
the  State  were  nowhere  observed  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  dead  ani- 
mals.    Uo  one  knew  what  the  trouble  was  and  no  one  believed  it  to  be 
hog  cholera. 

The  agent  made  a  quiet  investigation,  convinced  himself  that  it 
was  hog  cholera,  and  sent  for  and  had  his  diagnosis  coiifirmed  by  Dr. 
Glover,  the  veterinarian  from  the  Agricultural  College.  Together 
they  went  all  over  the  district  holding  postmortems  and  addressing 
meetings.     Tiie  farmers  were  at  last  convinced.     Many  of  them  began 
cleaning  up  their  feed  lots  and  disinfecting  their  houses.     They  wer© 
told  it  was  useless  to  work  alone;     that  only  by  concerted  action 
could  they  accomplish  anything  worth  while.     The  agent  convinced  the 
people  that  he  was  right.     Three  central  associations  financed  by  tha 
farmers  themselves  themselves  were  formed,  each  with  a  veterinarian 
in  charge  with  police  power  to  make  arrests  for  the  violation  of  the 
State  sanitary  laws.     The  work  was  systematic  and  thorough  -  tha  dis- 
ease was  not  only  controlled^  but  it  was  practically  sta^rped  out. 
Daring  the  past  three  months  there  has  been  but  one  small  outbreak  of 
the  cholera  in  the  entire  Valley.  a::id  this  has  bean  controlled. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Winsor ^15  work  is  a  modal  of  county  agent  eff ic  - 
iencj.     It  particularly  illuf^trates  the  diffarence  between  the  expert 
and  the  County  Agent.     The  agent  found  a  situation  needing  expert 
attention^  and  and  he  brought  the  expert  a.nd  the  job  together*  Ee 
m-ade  it  possible  for  the  effected  ccmmunity  ta  secure  the  expert  and 
he  made  it  possible  also  for  the  expert  to  serve  the  community  effic- 
iently.    His  work  was  generalship  and  represents  tha  very  highest 
type  of  coi^ntj^  agent  work^    As  a  result  of  his  intelligent  and  ener- 
g^fitie  action  and  his  abilittr  to  comprshend  and  meet        emergency j  an 
industry  worth  |500,000  annually  has  been  restored  to  the  Valley  as 
n  result  of  one  sea.son's  work* 
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BOYS'  AND  OIRLS'   CLUB  WORK. 

Home  Canning  Information- 
0,  H,  Benson, 

Very  few  people  in  the  United  States  are  awart-  of  the  fa-t  that 
we  have  labor  saving  machinery  in  the  shape  of  small  portable  canning 
outfits  which  are  so  constructed  that  the  average  home  can  use  them 
successfully  and  economi callj''  as  is  possible  with  the  large  factory  . 
machinery.     The  expense  is  very  little,   and  the  housewife  can  put  up 
enough  vegetables  in  a  half  day  to  more  than  paj'  for  the  outfit.  The 
work  may  be  done  either  in  the  kitchen  or  out  of  doors.     The  home 
made  outfits  are,   of  course,  available  with  little  or  no  expense.  We 
herewith  submit  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  various  kinds  of 
outfits  used  in  the  home  canning  work. 

KINDS  OP  OUTPITS-  There  are  five  kinds  of  canning  outfits  in  gen- 
eral a,nd  practical  use  as  portable  home  canners . 

(1)  The  home  made  outfits,  which  are  made  from  wash  boilers,  new 
garbage  cans,  galvanized  buckets,  wash  tubs,  etc.     They  must  all  have 
a  perforated  false  bottom  with  lifting  handles  and  a  close  fitting 
top,  with  muslin  between  the  container  and  cover  to  help  seal  it.  A 
brick  for  a  weight  upon  the  covers  will  be  of  value. 

(2)  The  hot  water  bath  comm^ercial  outfits  constructed  for  effic- 
iency and  economy  in  the  matter  of  time  in  handling.     Many  of  them 
are  made  with  the  express  purpose  of  doing  all  the  canning  work  out 
of  doors.     Cobs,  wood,  and  charcoal  may  be  iised  as  fuel.     This  outfit 
may  be  had  for  from  $4  to  |16,  according  to  size, 

(3)  The  water  seal  or  semi -process ,     This  kind  of  a  canner  pro- 
vides for  a  higher  pressure,  and  thus  reduces  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired for  sterilization.     It  has  three  tin  jackets  outside  the  steam 
chest;     two  in  the  boiler  itself,  and  one  with  the  cover,  which  is 
sealed  in  the  column  of  water  between  the  two  permanent  jackets. 
This  outfit 3  standa.rd  size 3  costs  $10. 

(4)  The  all -steam  pressure  outfit  is  a  type  of  canner  where  the 
process  or  sterilization  is  done  in  a  steam  chest  in  live  steam  in- 
stead of  boiling  water.     This  outfit,  standard  size 3  may  be  had  for 
|iO, 

(5)  The  pressure  cocker  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ples  as  the  all-steam  pressure  outiitSj  except  that  it  is  made  entire- 
ly of  alumdnuin;     therefore  it  is  lighter  and  more  rapid  in  its  work. 
The  price  of  this  outfit 3  family  size,  is  |14. 

KINDS  OF  CONTAINBRS:     Anyone  with  ordinary  intelligence,  by  em- 
ploying the  cold-pack  m^ethodg  may  can  a^nj  fruit  or  vegetable  success- 
fully with  any  one  of  the  five  above  named  outfits ^  putting  the  pro- 
duct in  any  kind  of  container  ever  employed  successfully  in  other  me- 
thods.    This  includes  glass  top  containers,  Mason  jars,  lightning j 
sure  seal  J  economy  jars  3  and  tin  cans.     The  same  precaution  with  ref- 
erence to  protecting  glass  against  breakage  exercised  in  the  former 
methods  are  essential  in  the  cold-pack  method  -  that  is,  take  the 
glass  from  hot  water ^  fill  with  the  cold  product,  and  pour  over  it 
the  hot  water.     It  is  then  ready  for  the  sterilizer  ?jithout  danger 
cf  breakage , 
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The  all-steam  pressure  canner,  like  the  pressure  cooker,  is  avail- 
able for  use  not  only  during  the  canning  season,  hut  may  hs  employed 
throughout  the  year  for  cooking  meats,  cereals,  vsgetahles,  etc. 

Any  of  the  ahcve  outfits,  with  the  cold-pack  method,  will  make 
possible  t?;ics  as  much  work  in  a  given  time,  about  half  the  labor, 
and  greater  efficiency  than  the  other  common  home  method  known  as  the 
open-kettle,  hot-pack  method. 


A  corn  club  boy  from  South  Dakota  writes:     "My  corn  is  the  best 
in  the  county,  so  I  have  heard,  and  they  come  to  look  at  it  from  all 
over  this  part  of  the  State." 

Mr.  S".  S.  Bucher,  County  Agent  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  writes 
as  follows: 

"The  first  exhibition  of  corn  in  the  Boys'  Corn  Contest  produced 
the  desired  results  not  only  with  the  younger  folks  but  with  the  old- 
er people  as  well.     The  exhibition  from  the  boys*  point  of  view  was 
generally  declared  to  be  a  decided  success.     Keener  judgment  of  the 
q.ualities  of  good  corn  was  displayed  by  a  number  of  boys  than  would 
be  shown  by  the  average  farmer.     For  this  reason  the  exhibition  was 
excellent  in  a  silent  educational  way.     The  rivalry  created  among  the 
beys  has  apparently  stirred  up  the  interest  in  good  corn  among  the 
fathers  of  a  number  of  these  boys.     This  is  exactly  what  the  farm  bu- 
reau desires  for  the  coming  winter  corn  show,  which  is  to  be  combined 
with  a  tobacco  show." 

Emma  Bateman,  ©f  Chardon,  Ohio,  a  Garden  and  Carjilng  Club  Member, 
in  spite  of  severe  drouth  and  early  frost,  made  a  profit  of  fl8.35  on 
her  tenth  of  an  acre,  selling  all  her  tomatoes  fresh.    Her  club  plat 
suffered  greatly  from  the  drouth,  and  a  large  nracber  of  her  tomatoes 
froze  on  the  vines. 

Prank  H,  Hayward,  Bountiful,  Utah,  a  regular  member  of  the  Garden 
Club,  made  a  net  profit  of  $59.30  from  his  club  plat,  gathered  all 
the  tomatoes,  even  the  culls,  and  used  them  in  some  way  for  food  prod 
uet.     His  club  plat  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  many  received  valuable  lessons  in  the  management  of  the 
tomato  crop  and  the  methods  of  eliminating  v;a3te  by  the  home  carjaer. 


CM  YOU  ESTIMATE  THE  EARMER'S  MBOR  INCOME  BY  APPEAHAJICES ? . 

H  •  M.  Dixon . 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  and  how  the  survey  work  helps  each 
man  at  the  farm  survey  meetings  that  are  being  held  in  the  different 
States,  but  one  incident  which  happened  not  long  ago  may  be  worthy 
of  mention  in  this  paper. 

After  the  men  returned  from  their  first  day's  field  experience 
several  records  were  worked  up.     The  labor  incomes  shown  by  those  rec 
ords  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  man  in  cur  party  who  was  quite 


familiar  with  local  conditions.    He  suggested  that  wq  go  with  hira  the 
next  morning  to  a  farmer  ^hom  he  had  visited  preiricusly,  as  he  felt 
quite  sure  we  ?/ould  find  this  man  making  money.     This  farm  did  pre- 
sent a  good  outside  appearance,  with  a  fine  large  house  set  "back  from 
the  ro8.d  in  a  large  grove,  a  $5000  harn,  etc.     These  "buildings  lay  in 
a  valley,  and  "back  of  them,  gently  rising  to  a  level  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet,  was  a  large  pasture  field.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  and  rising  gradually  from  the  valley  is  another  large  pasture, 
which  extended  to  the  large  peaeh  orchard  on  the  hill.     The  man  was 
picking  peaches  from  trees  that  showed  no  sign  of  any  recent  pruning 
or  spraying,  and  kindly  consented  to  give  us  a  record.    A  very  differ- 
ent picture  of  that  farm  could  have  heen  painted  after  receiving  this 
record.     The  farm  was  very  large,  only  one  cow  was  kept,  and  the  equip- 
ment and  labor  were  entirely  inadequate  for  an  investment  of  this 
si2,e.     The  farmer  kept  no  accounts,  had  a  heavy  mortgage  on  his  farm, 
and  received  a  minus  labor  income  for  his  year's  work. 

This  proprietor  would  appear  to  he  a  first  class  business  man.  In 
fact,  before  we  left  he  outlined  a  plan  of  how  he  would  soon  be  sup- 
plying near-by  cities  with  fresh  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  butter,  and 
fruit,  using  a  large  auto  truck.    When  asked  about  the  reorganisation 
of  his  farm  for  the  production  of  these  products,  he  thougnt  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  most  of  them  from  his  neighbors  and  put  his  label  on 
them.     He  was  asked  about  raising  clover,  but  said  that  he  had  never 
tried  it,  as  seed  had  been  so  high  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  afternoon  another  farm  was  visited  near  this  first  one. 
The  man  who  had  selected  the  good  farm  expressed  the  opinion  before 
approaching  the  second  farm  that  he  hardly  thought  the  proposition 
VYorth  while.     This  farm  really  did  not  make  a  very  strong  impression 
by  appearances.     It  extended  back  from  the  main  pike  road  and  was  cut 
in  two  by  a  typical  country  road  running  parallel  to  the  pike.  The 
buildings  were  located  on  a  courjtry  road  and  a  lane  connected  them 
with  the  pike.    The  house  was  not  large,  but  neat,  set  close  to  the 
road,  and  enclosed  by  an  ordinary  farm  house  fence.     The  other  build- 
ings were  hardly  as  good  as  the  average,  and  one's  first  impression 
of  this  proprietor  might  be  that  he  ?i?ould  never  set  the  v/orld  on  fire. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  man  had  a  labor  income  of  more 
than  |1000,  gave  nearly  all  the  record  from  his  books,  as  he  was  keep- 
ing account  of  all  household  and  farm  receipts  and  expenses,  had  an 
acre  of  alfalfa,  half  of  ?7hich  was  limed  and  half  left  without  liming. 
On  the  half  acre  limed  he  secured  a  fine  stand  of  alfalfa,  while  on 
the  other  plot  the  alfalfa  was  not  worth  keeping.    He  Wd.s  interested 
in  finding  cut  how  to  test  his  cows  and  was  building  up  his  herd  as 
fast  as  he  was  able.    When  leaving  this  farm  the  man  giving  an  opin- 
ion before  the  record  was  taken  had  changed  his  mind  considerably, 
and  assured  this  farmer  he  would  see  him  again  before  a  great  while, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  get  a  picture  of  his  alfalfa  plat  g^nd  also  wanted 
to  talk  over  several  other  propositions  with  him. 
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NEWS  NOTBS  &  COMMENTS. 

The  CcuTxty  Agent  With  His  Coat  Off:     One  of  the  things  which  appeals 
to  the  farmer  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  county  agent  is  the 
fact  that  a  normal  minded  man  cannot  v/ork  amongst  farmers  as  do  the 
county  agents  without  getting  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  farm  and  thus 
coming  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  farmers  and  their  prohlem-s.  This 
is  evidenced  "by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  occasion  dem3.nds  the  county 
agent  is  not  afraid  to  take  his  coat  off  and  go  to  work  helping  the 
farmer  to  do  whatever  he  may  "be  doing;  and  it  is  this  readiness  to  help 
8ind  the  interest  which  this  readiness  displays  in  the  real  work  of  the 
fa^rmer  which  causes  many  fanners  to  receive  the  advances  of  the  agent 
in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  friendliness.     When  an  agent  has  once 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  farmer--and  Dy  this  I  mean  when  the  farmer 
has  come  to  realize  not  only  that  the  agent  has  a  message  for  him  hut 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer~-he  then  feels  that  his  farm  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  domain  in  which  the  county  agent  works.  A 
Vi-rj  large  percentage  of  successes  made  hj  those  who  have  undertaken 
I'na  county  work  shovi/s  that  the  metnod  employed  is  excellent.     The  work 
influences  tne  practices  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  farmers  who  come 
under  its  influence  than  any  other  agency  yet  developed  for  helping 
the  farmar. 


A  point  in  illustration  is  iuUMir-hed  "by  Mr.  Lauck,  in  SI  Paso 
County,  Colo.     He  one  day  called  on  a  farmer  who  was  ha-dly  out  of  hu- 
m.or  and  declined  to  give  Mr.  Lauck  any  tim.e  "because  he  was  too  busy. 
In  fact,  he  was  just  ready  to  go  to  town  to  get  an  expert  to  help  him 
start  an  old  gasoline  engine  which  would  not  work.     Mr.  Lauck  :ook  off 
h-is  coat  and  in  a  few  m.inutes  had  the  engine  working  nicely.     The  farm- 
er was  then  eager  to  give  him  all  the  time  he  wanted,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  little  incident  has  heccme  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Lauck 
and  his  work.        W.  j.  Spillman. 


The  annual  conference  of  the  investigational  staff  of  the  office 
which  occured  Hovemher  10-15  was  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory 
thus  far  held.     The  papers  presented  were  substantial,   to  the  point, 
and  dealt  specifically  with  concrete  phases  of  farm  management. 

A  side  light  on  the  character  of  this  conference  was  the  interest 
and  active  part  taken  in  tne  discussions  by  visiting  leaders  in  farm 
iTif.tnagement  thought  from  a  number  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  The 
■jirominent  carrexiX  of  thougnt  pervading  the  discussions  directly  and 
jndireotly  was  the  iieed  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  farm  practices  and 
the  influence  of  environmental  factors  on  these  practices  for  every  lo- 
cality as  a  basis  for  first  class  work  in  farm  organization  and  admin- 
i?itra.tit#n. 
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The  Amarican  Farm  Management  Association  which  held  its  annual  _ 
ing,  in  fe^hington  during  the  same  week  was  well  attended  "by  rer-f^esr-'  - 
atives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  ol 
tire  country.    The  papers  presented  covered  a  wide  field,  including 
teaching  of  farm  management,  methods  of  investigation,  kinds  of  data 
to  be  gathered,  and  the  results  of  a  great  deal  of  investigational 
v7ork  along  definite  lines,  notahly  the  cost  of  milk  production,  cos^ 
of  grc?/irig  potatoes,  fa,rm  tenantry,  farm  surveys,  field  instructl'^:' 
rnetaods,  and  like  matter.     !Hivery  farm  management  worker  should  I 
mem"ber  of  this  association^ 

The  feeling  wa.s  general  that  the  place  of  farm  management  in  ag- 
ricultural research,  teaching,  and  demonstration  work  is  as  yet  or i 
partially  understood  hut  that  it  is  destined  to  rapid  development 
within  the  next  few  years.     The  association  voted  to  puhJish  the  -p-T - 
pers  presented,  and  those  interested  in  the  suhjeot  v/ill  be  well 
paid  by  getting  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 


In  the  talk  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Drake,  of  this  office,  before  the  Auier- 
^jcv-i  Farm  Management  Association  on  the  use  of  the  moving  picture 
farm  management  study  and  teaching,  illustrations  v/ere  given  which 
show  that  systems  of  farming  and  other  phases  of  farm  management  may 
readily  lend  themselves  to  this  method  of  popularization  and  that  thif 
method  of  illustration  can  be  made  of  valuable  assistance  in  this  v/or-k. 


In  his  address  before  the  recent  WaSixu.ugton  me-otmg  of  the  Au.^.r- 
ican  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  JJ  . 
B.  X.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Department,  in  referrii:;. 
to  the  agricultural  extension  work  of  the  Department  and  the  State:?-, 
made  the  following  statements: 

(a)  That  the  land  grant  college  is  the  institution  within  the 
State  best  equipped  to  handle  the  work;   (b)  that  all  work  grouped  i.  • - 
der  the  general  term  of  "extension  service",  Vi,'hether  Federal  or  Stt. .  , 
should  be  handled  through  such  colleges;   (c)  that  when  Pederal  funds 
are  involved  the  work  should  be  projected  on  purely  cooperative  lines, 
with  the  leadership  centered  in  the  college. 


Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Oxford  University  of  England,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  established  an  "Institute  for  Research 
in  Agricultural  Economics".     The  first  annual  report  of  the  d-irector 
of  the  institute  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  the  work  tindertaken 
and  shews  that  in  the  main  the  research  v/ork  of  the  institute  pa-ral-- 
lels  that  of  the  Office  of  Earm  Management  in  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculttire .     Some  of  the  lines  of  research  work  mentioned  are  cost 
accotinting  on  the  farm,  surveys  cf  agricultural  districts  to  ascertain 
the  general  type  of  farming,  size  cf  holdings,  capital  invested,  dis- 
tribution of  capital,  profits  on  c'r;.pital,  labor,  markets,  etc.  The 
director  of  the  institute  has  requested  exchange  cf  publications  with 
this  office. 
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Last  year  a  special  effort  ?/as  made  lay  one  of  the  sections  of  this 
office  to  have  every  man  in  that  section  treated  with  typhoid  vaccine. 
Unfortunately,  the  one  niem'ber  who  was  not  so  treated  is  at  present 
undergoing  a  siege  of  typhoid.     As  the  men  in  the  field  are  constantly 
exposed  to  this  danger,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  office  to  assist  those 
memhers  who  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  the  proper  method  of  securirig 
this  treatment.     We  will  "be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  on  this  matter. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Boeger  has  been  assigned  the  project  dealing  v;ith  tenani. 
fa-rming,  vice  Mr.  J".        Froley,  deceased. 


AN  OPPCETUIIITY  FOR  SlflVICE:  -    Both  the  science  of  farm  management 
and  the  art  of  applying  it  are  comparatively  new.     Every  person  en- 
gaged either  in  the  study  of  the  science  or  the  practice  of  the  art 
has  special  need  to  know  what  others  are  discovering  or  doing.  Chance 
meetings  with  individuals,  as  well  as  regularly  organized  gatherings 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  v/ork,  serve  to  pass  along  this  know- 
ledge and  to  promote  exchange  of  ideas.     But  there  is  much  need  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  which  is  frequent  and  regular  and  which  covers  the 
whole  field.     This  need  the  Parm  Management  Monthly  aims  to  fill,  and 
does  fill  to  an  extent,  which  is  of  course  limited  by  its  size  and  na- 
ture.    In  my  opinion  there  is  a  great  field  for  the  extension  of  this 
already  helpful  agency.     It  should  be  enlarged,  made  m^ore  com.plete, 
and  perhaps  issued  more  frequently.     Two  issues  each  month  would  not 
seem  to  be  too  much  to  hope  for  within  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Several  ways  occur  in  which  this  little  paper,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America,  might  function,    Mrst,  it  should  furnish  farm  ma<nage- 
ment  news.     Every  m-an  interested  in  this  field  of  work  likes  to  know 
about  others  similarly  interested,  ¥/here  they  are  located,  and  on 
what  particular  problems  they  are  working.     Then  new  farm  management 
literature  should  be  noted,  and  when  a  piece  of  work  or  a  phase  of  it 
is  completed  a  brief  summary  of  this  would  be  helpful.     Other  things 
on  which  available  inform.ation  is  desirable  are  methods  of  work,  es- 
pecially successful  ones,  striking  instances  of  the  application  of 
farm  m.anagement  principles,  and  miscellaneous  notes  from  the  field. 

M.        ""--^ritt,  Ed.  Tribune  F^^-^er. 


We  would  like  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  concerning  lantern  elides 
L'ne.t  are  sent  in  to  the  office.     Recently  the  loss  by  breakage  has 
been  quite  heavy.     The  parcel  post  regulations  provide  that  if  care- 
ful J  y  packed  and  marked  "Eragile"  the  article  may  be  insured  for  f ivy 
ce        "  r  values  up  to  $25  ar^'   "      ^      cents  up  to  $S0. 


THE  HSCESSITY  EOR  COOTY  ORGANIZATIOH:-    We  are  convinced  that 
without  efficient  county  organization  the  county  agent  will  be  grea-.iy 
handicapped  m  inis  v;ork.     The  ounty  contains  from  3000  to  5000 

farms.     On  the  average,  not  muid   ^.i^n  five  farms  can  be  visioed  in  a 
d^y,  ^"y"^  -  hhe  course  of  "  '-e::..r  1    7;'"1  b-.rc^ly  be  possible  for 
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ths  county  agent  personally:        visit  wore  than  200  or  250  f  arn  s . 
It  will  thus  require  several  years  to  visit  every  farm,  even  tnougn 
each  call  is  a  "brief  one.     Only  as  the  people  of  a  county  are  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  couiity  agent  can  very  definite  results  he  ex- 
pected.    While  it  is  true  that  the  county  agent  by  his  individual 
effort  can  accomplish  "but  little,  yet  through  his  efforts  with  1000 
or  more  people  working  with  him  for  a  comnion  purpose  every  good  thinn* 
a  county  should  have  can        secured.     It  is  not  necessary  at  firs 
that  there  "be  a  large  memhership  in  any  county,  but  it  is  important 
that  every  section  or  town  in  the  county  be  represented  by  some  one 
who  believes  in  cooperation  and  who  is  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
work  in  his  particular  locality.     This  gives  the  county  agent  some 
one  to  work  with  and  furnishes  a  nucleus  for  a  county  association 
membership  which  should  be  added  to  until  every  part  of  the  coujity 
is  represented. 

The  farm  bureau  should  be  the  center  for  the  crystallization  of 
comniunity  sentiment.     The  county  agent  and  various  committees  working 
?;ith  him  must  bring  the  people  to  ■-'^e  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
coopers-tion  for  a  common  purpose. 

We  are  not  unconscious  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  bringing 
this  about.     In  some  counties  it  is  perfectly  eaSy,  but  it  is  in 
those  counties  where  it  is  most  difficult  that  it  is  most  needed,  if 
the  work  is  to  be  successful. 

This  county  organization,  under  whatever  name  it  is  known,  should 
welcome  as  members  anyone  in  the  county  who  is  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  of  the  county  as  a.  whole.     This  association 
should  be  not  merely  a  **better  farming"  association,  but  it  should  be 
a  "better  living",  a  "better  community"  ,8.  "get-together"  association 
which  shall  include  the  business  and  professional  men  as  ?/ell  as  the 
farmers.     Do  not  be  discouraged  even  though  it  seems  impossible  to 
bring  about  rapid  organization.     If  ten  live  men  and  women  C3.n  be  in- 
terested in  the  work  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  results  desired, 
riever  was  there  a  work  requiring  more  of  faith  in  the  ultim.ate  re- 
sults than  that  of  the  county  agent.        L.  A.  Clinton- 


WITH  THE  PIELD  AGENTS. 

Edward  J.  Rcdekohr,  County  Agent  in  Dade  County,  Mo.,  is  organ- 
izing the  county  to  fight  hog  cholera.     Fourteen  clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized with  281  members. 


State  Leader  D.  H.  Doane,        Missouri,  will  hold  a  three  weeks' 
farm  adviser  school  at  Colum.bia  beginning  Jantiary  12.     The  first  week 
will  be  farmers*  week  and  the  t?/o  weeks  following  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  a  discussion  of  county  agent  work. 


Geo.  A.  Nelson,  county  agent  for  Wahkiakum  County,  Wash.,  has  for 
the  p?*st  jeB.r  "been  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  teach  the  dairymen  each 
step  in  keeping  individual  records  and  testing  their  cows.     When  a 
farmer  signifies  his  desire  to  test  his  herd  Mr.  Nelson  gives  hira  per- 
soiial  instruction  in  ta.king  samples  and  testing  for  "butter  fat.  He 
also  furnishes  a  dailjT  record  sheet  and  a  "book  for  keeping  individual 
records  and  explains  their  use.     He  makes  later  visits  to  the  farmers 
to  help  thein  straighten  out  any  difficulties  that  may  a^rise.  Since 
Novem"ber,  19lJ^,  he  has  induced  41  farmers,   owning  560  cows,   to  keep 
individual  records  and  test  their  cows.     He  is  now  engaged  in  starting 
32  other  farmers,  owning  384  cows,  in  the  same  way.     This  will  make 
944  cows  in  this  county  that  have  been  hrcught  under  test  without  the 
assistance  of  a  cow  testing  association.     In  speaking  of  his  work  Mr. 
Nelson  says:     "The  failure  of  a  co?;  testing  association  usually  means 
that  the  farmers  will  not  continue  testing  their  cows,  as  "but  few  of 
them  have  "been  in  close  enough  touch  with  the  details  of  the  work  to 
"be  a'ble  to  carry  it  on  successfully.     When  the  farmers  have  learned 
each  step  in  keeping  the  records  and  testing  they  "become  intensely  in- 
terested and  cow  testing  becomes  a  permanent  enterprise  on  their 
farms . " 


The  Trenton  Cham'ber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mercer  County  Farm  Bureau 
of  New  Jersey  are  coopera,ting  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  city 
market.     Visits  have  been  made  to  nearby  cities  in  order  to  study  this 
problem.     Mr.  J.  H.  Hankinson,  County  Agent,  believes  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  his  district. 


During  the  week  beginning  November  3  Mr.  H.  M.  Dixon,  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Economics,  conducted  a  survey  in  the  vicinity  of  Longmont, 
Colo.     Those  present  during  the  survey  were  the  four  county  agents  of 
Colorado,  the  State  Leader  of  Colorado,  State  Leader  and  Assistant 
State  Leader  of  Wyoming,  District  Leader  for  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  Count:/  a.gent  for  Coos  Comity,  Ore.     In  speaking  of  this  sur- 
vey Mr.  Frear  states  that- "All  the  men  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by 
the  survey  and  think  that  the  time  and  money  were  well  spent".  Mr. 
Oviatt  says:     "Not  only  was  the  method  learned  "but  the  study  itself 
brought  out  some  interesting  features;     for  instance,  that  the  diversi- 
fied farm  prodiices  the  largest  labor  income".     Mr.  Bov^'man  staked,  that 
"The  work  was  extremely  interesting.     It  showed  that  the  survey  is  very 
important  and  should  precede  the  demcristration  work."    Prof.  Working 
reported  that  a  large  number  of  records  of  real  value  in  getting  at 
the  agriculture  of  the  section  were  secured. 

Writing  of  a  similar  survey  which  was  made  in  Utah  earlier  State 
Leader  R.  J.  Evans  says:     "This  week  has  been  very  profitable  to  me 
because  it  has  given  me  a  new  point  of  view  on  many  things  pertaining 
to  farm  management  work,  and  I  feel  certain  it  has  made  me  look  upon 
this  record  taking  as  being  of  exceeding  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  county  agent.     I  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  system  of  checking  which  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Dixon  use  in  this  work. 
I  h^ive  not  spent  a  more  profitable  week  for  a  long  time,  as  I  can  intro- 
duce this  close-checking  system  into  the  work  of  the  county  agents." 


r 
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H.  E.  McCartney,  County  Agent  for  Sheridan  County,  Wyo . ,  says: 
-"Charles  Kiiudson  is  one  of  the  partners  in  a  local  creamery.  To- 
gether we  have  planned  to  work  out  a  cow  census  of  all  herds  that 
sell  to  the  creamery.     We  shall  collect  data  as  to  number  of  cows, 
gross  income,  cost  of  keeping,  etc.     At  the  sa.me  time  we  shall  induce 
as  mo-ny  as  possible  to  keep  careful  records,  consider  silo  "building, 
and  better  feeding," 


Mr.  Ward  H.  Parker,  County  Agent  for  Genesee  County,  Mich., 
states  that  as  a  result  of  a  labor  bureau  established  by  him  in  a 
factory  city  he  had  50  applicants  from  farmers  v/anting  help  and  75 
applicants  from  factorymen  wanting  to  work  on  farms.     Of  this  number 
he  succeeded  in  locating  jobs  for  32. 


Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  State  Leader  in  field  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions in  Hew  York,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tenny  begins  his  new  work  Jan.  1. 
So  efficient  had  Mr.  Tenn^y  made  his  work  in  New  York  that  the  covnty 
farm  bureaus  of  the  State  urged  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  this  Departmeiit  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  raising  Mr.  Tenny 's  salary  f2500  a  year. 


In  speaking  of  the  value  of  farm  analysis  in  county  agent  work 
Mr.  H,        Hawthorne,  Supervisor  for  southeastern  Ohio,  reports  as 
follows:     "This  sort  of  v;ork  in  my  judgment  is  an  approach  to  ..*eal 
farm  management  work,  and  I  think  it  is  reaching  some  of  the  farmers. 
0ns  man  said  *I»ve  got  more  out  of  this  than  anything  else  you've 
done';     another,   'I^m  mighty  glad  to  get  this.    How  much  do  I  owe  you 
for  it?'     Some  of  these  men  are  being  set  to  thinking  on  some  phases 
of  farm  organization  on  ?/hich  they  have  never  thought  before,     I  re- 
alise the  necessity  of  following  this  work  up  with  crop  and  stock 
management  data  in  order  to  establish  standards  for  the  crops  and 
stock  so  that  we  can  work  out  with  more  certainty  which  enterprises 
are  paying  and  which  are  not  paying  on  the  individual  farm." 


Mr.  Byron  Hunter,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  charge  of 
the  investigational  work  of  the  office  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will 
become  State  Leader  for  Washington  in  Field  Studies  and  Demonstra- 
tion work,  assuming  his  new  duties . January  1.     Mr.  Hunter  goes  into 
this  work  unusually  well  prepared,  as  he  has,   in  addition  to  his  in- 
vestigational work  in  this  State  for  seven  years,  had  charge  of  the 
demonstration  work  in  that  section  since  it  was  instituted  by  this 
Office  and  the  State  Agricultural  College. 


The  Indiana  county  agents  have  conducted  a  seed  corn  campaign 
in  each  of  fifteen  counties.     Altogether  139  meetings  v«rere  held,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  5829. 
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"I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  little  Parm  Manage- 
ment Monthly  which  has  "been  coming  to  me  regularly.     I  feel  certain 
that  it  will  result  in  closer  cooperation  among  the  various  county 
agents  and  that  many  new  ideas  will  "be  received  "by  each."  —  R,  J. 
Evans,  State  Leader  for  Utah. 


J"as .  F,  Coupe,  County  Agent  of  Thurston  Co.,  ITehr.,  reports  a 
hearty  cooperation  existing  between  his  association  and  the  local 
Indian    Department  and  that  many  of  the  Indians  are  coming  to  him 
with  their  problems.     He  is  according  them  the  same  treatment  the 
white  men  receive  and  is  finding  them  responsive. 


The  value  of  the  work  of  a  county  agricultural  agent  is  a  little 
difficult  to  express  in  terms  of  money.     Here  is  the  way  Sam  Jordan, 
County  Agent  in  Pettis  County,  Mo.,  sums  up  one  phase  of  his  work  in 
the  Missouri  Ruralist;     "Three  years  ago  Pettis  County  farmers  were 
using  one  car  (600  "bu. )  of  cowpeas  for  seed.     Since  the  county  agent 
took  charge  cowpeas  have  "been  *  common  talk'  and  as  a  result  this  year 
dealers  sold  to  farmers  seven  carloads,  or  a  gain  of  3600  "bu." 


Many  of  the  county  agents  of  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States  have  heen 
holding  farmers'  weeks  or  corn  shows  during  the. past  month.     In  Sus- 
sex County,  N.  J.,  H.  W.  GilTDertson,  County  Agent,  a  Farmers'  Bay  ?/as 
held  at  which  not  only  were  products  shown  resulting  from  the  "boys* 
and  girls'  club  work,  "but  farmers  exhibited  products  from  their  farms 
and  competed  with  loads  of  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  and  grain. 

In  Mercer  County  C.  G.  McBride,  County  Agent,  Corn  Club  Day  was 
held  on  December  5.     Cooperation  had  been  maintained  between  the 
schools  of  the  county  and  the  farm  bureau  and  about  1000  people  were 
present  at  the  exercises  in  the  court  house.     The  champion  corn  grower 
of  the  county,  so  far  as  yield  was  concerned,  was  a  little  eleven- 
year-old  girl,  Miss  Aleen  Fell,  with  a  yield  of  97.7  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

In  Butler  County,  H.  S.  Adams,  County  Agent,  Corn  Club  Day  was  on 
Saturdas^,  Dec.  6.     A  good  exhibit  of  corn  from  the  club  boys  and  an 
interesting  program  made  up  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

Through  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
a  means  of  reaching  the  people  of  the  county  which  may  be  efficient 
where  other  means  have  failed.     Certainly  we  have  seen'  no  greater  in- 
terest manifested  than  in  these  coujities  above  mentioned. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Ealmer,  Assistant  State  Leader  of  Minnesota,  writes  as 
follows:     "An  order  has  been  placed  for  one  carload  of  alfalfa  seed, 
with  an  option  on  four  more  carloads.     All  seed  is  registered  and  must 
pass  the  requirements  of  the  Minnesota  seed  law,  and  is  secured  from 
fields  from  25  to  30  years  old.     The  purchase  is  made  through  the 
West  Central  Minnesota  Development  Association  and  will  be  distributed 
through  the  county  agricultural  agents.     The  seed  will  be  sold  to  the 
farmers  at  actual  cost,  the  price  being  25  cents  per  pound  if  only  one 


car  is  taken  and  20  cents  if  as  many  as  three  cars  are  ordered.  It 
is  fully  expected  that  as  many  a  five  carloads  will  he  distrihuted 
through  the  county  men-     This  amount  of  seed  will  plant  approximately 
15,000  acres  of  alfalfa." 

BOYS*  A^ID  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  following  are  some  poignant  quotations  from  reports  recently 
received  from  memhers  of  the  Boys*  Corn  Cluhs: 

"I  went  into  the  corn  cluh  work  for  the  following  reasons:   (1)  to 
learn  how  to  raise  a  real  acre  of  corn;   (2)  I  wanted  to  make  some 
money;   (5}  to  see  if  I  couldn't  heat  the  other  fellow  at  growing  corn, 
and  (4)  because  I  felt  the  need  of  experience  in  this  work."  Ted 
Shelhy,  Homesville,  Nehr,        This  is  a  good  argiiment  for  cluh  work. 

"I  was  inspired  to  hecome  a  cluh  memher  hy  the  talks  given  hy  Prof. 
M.  E,  Buckles".    Roy  V.  Winters,  Kewadin,  Mich.        This  "boys*  crop  re- 
port shows  that  the  inspiration  filled  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
supply  local  leadership  throughout  the  year,  as  he  ca.me  through  at 
the  end  of  the  season  with  a  yield  of  88-|-  "bushels  to  the  acre  and 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $55.     The  hoy  has  submitted  a  nicely  written 
crop  report  and  a  f our-page  story  on  "How  I  Made  My  Crop  of  Corn" . 

Grant  Winters,  of  the  same  coujity  as  the  ahove  and  evidently  of 
the  sa,me  family,  made  a  yield  of  87  hushels  and  submitted  a  fine  re- 
port and  four  page  story. 

These  authentic  reports,  signed  hy  two  disinterested  parties, 
should  give  inspiration  to  the  farmers  of  northern  Michigan.  Of 
course  we  do  not  believe  that  these  high  yields  are  possible  on  large 
areas,  but  they  do  teach  us  that  there  are  splendid  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  corn  yield  very  much  above  the  present  standard  or 
average  now  common  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 


The  Boys*  and  Girls'  Clubs*  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  held  a  "round- 
up" at  Ravenna  in  November-     Thirty  seven  completed  work  with  potatoes 
and  eight  with  tomatoes,  making  an  exhibit  and  writing  a  story  of 
"Kow  I  Made  My  Crop".     The  Ravenna  Grange  gave  a  dinner  to  the  club 
members  and  friends,  and  County  Agent  K.  P.  Miller  addressed  them  and 
and  awarded  the  prizes. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  club  boys  win- 
ning a  prize  trip  to  Washington  touches  upon  the  educational  phase  of 
such  a  trip:     "These  farm  bulletins  that  we  get  are  more  interesting 
to  me  now  than  ever  before.     I  have  seen  the  agricultural  bulletins 
and  heard  the  Secretary  tell  us  about  them  and  how  they  are  gotten  up, 
and  also  have  seen  them  printed  and  sent  to  the  person  who  wants  them 
in  order  to  get  valuable  information  from  them.     I  never  knew  what  a 
great  task  it  was  to  have  them  written  up  and  printed. 
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Literature  of  Interest  to  State  Leaders  and  County  Agents. 

Index  of  titles  of  iB'ariaers'  "bulletions  availa'ble  for  distrilDution, 
Nos  ,  22-^60.     (Division  of  PalDlications  . ) 

List  of  publications  issued  since  July  1,  1913.     An  alphabetical  list 
which  IS  easily  referred  to.     (Division  of  Puhlica-cions . ) 

Another  list  which  is  very  useful  is  the  one  entitled  "List  of  free 
and  available  publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  interest  to  farm  women."     (Division  of  Publications.) 

Department  Bulletin  Ko.  Agricultural  training  courses  for  employed 

teachers,  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
esting subject  matter,  it  contains  a  list  of  Department  publica- 
tions classified  under  the  following  headings*,     agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  horticulture,  forestry,  agricultural  engineering,  agri- 
cultural technology,  agricultural  economies,  p-nd  agricultural  edu- 
cation- 
Two  bulletins  from  this  office  have  been  issued  during  the  past  month. 

Crew  work,  costs,  and  returns  in  commercial  orcharding  in  West 
Virginia.    By  J.  H.  Arnold.     (Department  Bulletin  29,) 

An  example  of  successful  farm  management  in  southern  New  York.  By  - 
M.  C.  Burritt  and  Jonn  H.  Barron.     (Department  Bulletin  32.) 

What  is  farm  management?    Bureau  of  Plant  liidustry  Bulletin  259,  has 
been  reprinted. 

In  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
V.  50,  no.   139,  p.  175-182.    November,  1913,  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Thomson  of  this  office  entitled  "Profits  that  farmers  re- 
ceive."   Other  articles  in  this  number  are.  Car-lot  markets  and 
how  they  are  supplied,  by  Frank  Andrews;     What  farmers  can  dc  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  and  marketing  of  produce,  by  F.  R. 
Stevens;     Relation  of  jobbers  and  commission  men  to  the  handling 
of  produce,  by  C.  W.  Thompson;     The  Long  Island  home  hamper,  by 
H.  B.  Fulierton;    Effect  of  farm  credit  on  increasing  agricultural 
production  and  farm  efficienc^r,  by  Homer  C.  Price;     Grain  Growers 
reduce  cost  of  distribution,  by  W.  M.  Stickney;     The  cooperative 
lamb  clLib  as  an  agency  for  lower  marketing  costs,  by  D.  H.  Doane; 
and  What  cooperative  societies  may  accomplish  in  lowering  food 
distribution  costs,  by  E.  M.  Tousley. 


a 
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A  LARGE  raCOME  WITH  SMALL  WAGES  AOT  NO  PROFIT. 


C.  M.  Bennett, 

Assistant  Agriculturist,  Division  of  Farm  Cost  Accounting. 


A  farmer  who  has  a  large  farm  investment  can  handle  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  money,  and  after  getting  a  good  living,  show  an  increase  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  his  inventorj?-,  yet  he  may  not  have  received 
a  lahor  income  equal  to  the  wages  paid  the  hired  man. 

This  is  the  experience  of  one  farmer  in  Illinois  for  1912  as  shown 
hy  records  kept  in  a  farm  diar3/.     Table  one  shows  a  statement  of  the 
year's  husiness. 

TABLE  I.--  5'inancial  summary  of  a  year's  business. 


Receipts: 
Livestock, 
Crops , 

Outside  lalDor, 

1 

Miscellaneous, 
Increased  inveiitory, 
Expenses : 
Live  stock. 
Crop, 

Equipment, 

Real  estate  (repairs  &  improvements), 
Miscellaneous , 
Farm  income, 

Interest  on  (av.  inventory)  $83,  765.58 
Family  labor  income  (2  men) 


,142.95 
564.48 
12.37 
4,415.16 

4,046.97  $16,181.93 

p5 J  325. 93 

203.44 

346.31 

568.32 
5,286.44  111,730.44 

§4,451.49 
4,188.28 
263.21 


1  This  item  includes  all  money  "borrowed,  interest  on  money  invested 
outside  the  farm,  and  other  receipts  not  included  elsewhere. 

2  This  includes  items  of  the  return  of  borrowed  money  and  other 
expenses  not  otherwise  accounted  for. 


•4 
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•    The  records  from  which  this  statement  was  made  seeded  to  be  com- 
plete for  the  entire  "business,  "but  not  sufficiently  clear  in  all  re- 
spects to  ena"ble  a  separation  TDetween  the  farm  actually  operated  and 
the  other  farm  investments  that  were  supervised.     However,  the  returns 
from  these  other  investments  were  not  atnormal.     Father  and  sun  \/ork8d 
together,  and  the  son  kept  the  records.     The  farm  a.ctually  operated 
contained  21'6  acres,  valued  at  $175  per  acre,  the  total  investment 
amounting  to  $47,142.09  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  $50,418.29 
at  the  end.     Other  investments  remained  about  the  same  for  each  inven- 
tory, and  brought  the  total  investment  above  |80,000. 

The  difference  between  receipts  and  expenses  was  §4,451.49  and  the 
interest  alone  at  5  per  cent  on  the  average  investment,  as  she vn  by 
the  inventories,  amounts  to  |4, 188.28.     Invested  in  first-class  farm 
mortgages  at  5  per  cent,  the  capital  would  have  earned  over  $4,000. 
Deducting  interest  the  two  men  have  |263.2i  for  their  work  in  addition 
to  what  the  farm  has  furnished  toward  their  living.     Even  though  they 
received  a  smaller  sum  than  the  hired  man,  still  they  paid  all  person- 
al expenses,  and  show  a  net  increase  of  wealth  of  $4,046.97,  which  is 
a  sun  almost  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment. 
They  received  less  than  wages,  yet  increased  their  wealth  over  $4,000. 

In  like  manner,  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  farmers  getting  ahead 
who  may  feel  thay  they  are  conducting  profitable  business  propositions. 


